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THE CONGRESS AND BUSINESS. 


y is inevitable under a representative government, such 
as exists in the United States, that the legislative 
discussion of a matter of such widespread interest as re- 


vising the tariff schedules should consume much time. 
The Congress frames every law without the initiative or 
control of any other branch of the government, and not 
only has every senator and member the right to be heard, 
but the constituents of every one may be demanding that 
he speak publicly in their special interest. 

The diversity of interest on many points leads to dis- 
cussion, as is intended in the very foundation and theory 
of the American system. The Congressional Record, dur- 
ing the special session at Washington, has been running 
to an average of fifty large pages per day, devoted mainly 
to the tariff debates, and a perusal of the contents— 
whatever else they may embrace—suggests a vast amount 
of intelligent study and forceful argument by men of 
national reputation for capacity and integrity. Such are 
the men who are attempting to frame a new tariff law— 
something which in no country can be accomplished in 
a hurry. 

It is to be regretted that business conditions should 
be disturbed in any sense by the pending of important 
legislation, but THe INp1A RusBER Wor-p has contended 
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always that the tariff question in. America has figured 
far too large in the public mind, and that such obstruc- 
tion to trade as now seems to exist—so far as any action 
by. the Congress is concerned—is mostly a “state of 
mind.” 

THE HIGH PRICE OF RUBBER. 


HE topic of chief interest and importance to the rub- 
ber trade to-day is the high cost of rubber, and this 
involves the consideration of whether lower prices are 
a near possibility. It may be that the rates just now pre- 
vailing will not be long maintained, but no present indi- 
cation points to really cheap rubber.. A salient fact ;is 
that the recent record high prices accompanied probably 
the largest production of.the raw material .in any year, 
from a constantly. increasing number ,of .sources, under 


conditions which ‘preclude any idea that .supplies haye 
-been under manipulative control,.and,in spite of the fact 


that the market. is soon.to receive larger quantities of 
Glearly the explanation is in-a 


rubber from plantations. 
a larger 


growing demand for rubber;in. the industries 
production of goods either actual or in prospect, 

It. is of interest, therefore, to consider the probable 
output of rubber in the early future. The growing 
production on plantations has ;been »mentioned ; there..is 
reason to believe that the Amazon region will continue 
slowly to increase its yield, year by year, as. has beep 
the case for a half century, as the available working: force 
can be augmented. The net total supply frompether 
forest sources, for reasons which THE INDIA ‘RUBBER 
Wor p has suggested so often, does not promise any: in- 
Meanwhile the world’s needs for rubber graw 
Can the plantations keep pace with the 


crease. 
incessantly. 
growing demand? 

From time to time THe InprA RuBBER WokrLD has re- 
ported on the progress of typical plantations of Hevea, 
as it does in this issue, the point of each report being a 
rapid increase of annual yield and a lower cost of pro- 
duction. But still the total plantation yield is too small 
to be of great present importance to the industry; it is 
of interest more from the promise which it gives for the 
future. While all the plantations that have been formed 
may not prove so successful as “Lanadron” or “Vallam- 
brosa,” for example, undoubtedly many millions of trees 
already planted will in time become prolific yielders of 
rubber. But, as we have said, the demand for rubber 
grows. 

Our friends in the East continue to discuss the cost 
of their rubber as compared with Brazilian, evidently with 
the idea that they possess a marked advantage. This has 
led us to admit to this issue a communication which 
argues the question from a Brazilian standpoint. What- 
ever may be true in the end, it is only fair to give both 
sides a hearing. But so long as present conditions of 
supply and demand obtain, the world will need all the 
rubber that can be produced in the Amazon region as 


so 


matters exist there. And considering that real “Para 
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rubber has not been produced elsewhere, it is not un- 
likely that this grade will yet outrank the best plantation 
rubber in the matter of prices. 

Malaysian planters may produce rubber at a low cost, 
but they cannot meet the world’s demand for quantity, 
nor supply everything that is needed in the way of qual- 
ity. All of which being true, the world must pay enough 
for Brazilian rubber to make its production interesting to 
the seringueiros. 


AERIAL NAVIGATION AND RUBBER. 


HILE the india-rubber industry, a half century ago, 
though still new, seemed to its founders to have 
reached very large proportions, its output in America 
was still confined chiefly to articles of footwear and 
abroad, related mostly to waterproof garments. Both 
these branches have been developed greatly meanwhile, 
but the growth of the industry on the whole has been 
due vastly more to newer applications of rubber. Drug- 
gists’ sundries alone call for more rubber than sufficed 
for the whole needs of the world at the period first re- 
ferred to. But how small is the consumption in this 
branch compared with what goes into belting, packing 
and hose. The most spectacular, by far, of the newer uses 
of rubber has been for tires, the demand for which ap- 
parently grows larger in proportion to the world’s popu- 
lation every year. While absolutely less rubber is con- 
sumed in another new branch, electrical insulation, it is 
doubtful whether any other use of the material is growing 
at a relatively greater rate. These uses alone of the raw 
material appear to grow more rapidly than the world’s 
existing capacity to produce it, not the least indication 
of which is the vast absorption of reclaimed rubber 
something which Goodyear nor Macintosh nor Hancock 





appear to have dreamed of. 

If the catalogue of the uses of rubber were now com- 
plete, doubtless consumption would long keep pace with 
production, but while the world continues to make in- 
dustrial progress it is probable that inventors and manu- 
facturers will still find new ways in which to make rub- 
ber useful. To-day the most interesting illustration in 
this line is in the field of aéronautics, concerning which 
every newspaper daily reports progress, though rubber 
may not be brought much into public notice as a com- 
ponent part of balloons and flying machines. Rubber is 
of importance in this connection, however—perhaps not 
less essential than in the equipment of automobiles 
and other vehicles 

It would be idle to ignore the definite progress which 
has been made of late in the navigation of the air, and 
whether this will eventually become of most importance 
commercial uses, or merely 
fail to be verv 
made and sold, and it seems likely 
will be called upon to contribute 


in its military aspect or for 
for purposes of pleasure, there cannot 
many aérial vehicles 


that the rubber industry 


largely to their construction and equipment. 


THE GROWING PRACTICE of the rubber producers of the Amazon 
region in stocking their properties with cattle might be worth 
while imitating by some planters of rubber a good deal farther 
north. 








WE COMMEND TO THE NOTICE OF “UNCLE SAM” the example of 
Germany, in laying a transatlantic cable to Brazil, as indicating 
that her statesmen do not hold to the idea of waiting for an im- 
portant trade with another country to exist before providing 
facilities for such trade. 








HAs ANY ONE SUGGESTED that the present regime of high prices 
of rubber would afford an opportunity to accumulate a treasury 
reserve in those Amazon states which tax the exports of this 
material so heavily? 








ABOUT THE ONLY REFERENCE TO RUBBER so far in the prolonged 
debates on the tariff at Washington has been that by a senator 
from lowa—in whose state there is no rubber factory—in relation 
to wool lined rubber boots, of which there are no imports into 
the United States. 





THE LISTING OF THE SHARES of an American rubber manufactur- 
ing company on the Paris bourse, if it should lead to a large in- 
terest abroad in the company’s issues, will not prove a bad adver- 
tisement, since the holders of the shares will naturally think of 
buying the products on which their dividends depend whenever 
they require goods in that field. 





IN VIEW OF ALL THAT HAS BEEN PRINTED regarding “the Ameri- 
can crisis,” which was mentioned particularly at so many com- 
pany meetings in the rubber interest abroad, it may be worth 
while to remark that no failure of any company with any standing 
in the rubber industry in this country occurred during the period 
of depression, while it would appear that dividends have been 
maintained at the usual rates. 





Ir WOULD SEEM IN ORDER for the rubber shoe manufacturers to 
promote the settlement of Alaska—the one region of the United 
States where there is “rubber weather” every winter. In any 
event they might do more to promote the sale of rubber boots 
ini that interesting territory, a special opportunity for studying 
which is afforded by the Yukon exhibition now in progress at 
Seattle. 

\ND NOW RUBBER PLANTING COMPANIES are looking to con- 
sulting chemists to aid them in producing “the best rubber pos- 
sible.” If things keep on at this rate it may come about that no 
one connected with rubber in any way need hesitate to consult a 
chemist for fear of its seeming a confession of ignorance of his 


own business 


WHILE THE AMERICAN RUBBER INDUSTRY DEPENDS very slightly 
upon the export trade, it is an indication of better business condi- 
tions worth noting that the volume of exports is showing an 


improvement. 





BEFORE THE LAST ADVANCE IN CRUDE RUBBER a London broker of 
recognized standing asserted at a meeting of shareholders of a 
planting company that his firm had offers for rubber for delivery 
up to the end of this year at $1.36 per pound. This doesn’t prove 
that we may not see cheaper rubber, but at least it is a straw 
which shows the direction that rubber prices are taking. 





Ir “SYNTHETIC RUBBER” IS EVER to be developed commercially 


it ought to be when crude is quoted at present figures. 


WE MAY EXPECT TO SEE this the banner year for the organiza- 


tion of rubber planting companies 
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LIBEL SUITS IN THE CONGO. 
HE trial of the libel action brought by certain Belgians 
against two American missionaries which was to come up 
at Leopoldville, in the Congo, on May 25, has been twice post- 
poned, the second time to July 30. The suit is brought by repre- 
sentatives of the Cie. du Kasai (the Kasai Syndicate) in respect 
of a publication in the Kasai Herald, in January, 1908, charging 
cruelty to natives engaged in collecting rubber. The defendants 
are the Rev. Dr. William Morrison and the Rev. W. H. Shep- 
pard, both from the southern United States, representing the 
Presbyterian church, and located at Luebo on the Kasai river. 
The postponements in this case are reported to have been made 
at the request of the United States government, but whatever 
may be true in this regard, doubts are expressed whether the 
case will ever come to trial. 





A PROPOSAL TO TAX RUBBER. 


CORRESPONDENT of the London Daily Express sug- 
gests that, in view of the large number of British in- 
vestors in rubber plantations and the amount of capital involved, 
the government should act in their interest to the extent of im- 
posing a penny per pound on any rubber imported from other 
than British territory. His idea is that the tax suggested; is 
very moderate for a commodity the price of which in a single 
year fluctuates from 2s. od. to 5s. per pound. In a free trade 
country like England it probably would take more than a letter 
to the able Daily Express to bring about a tax on imports of 
crude rubber, even in the name of “tariff reform.” 


FORESTRY IN THE PHILIPPINES. 


HE report of the director of forestry of the Philippine islands 
for the year ending June 30, 1908, under charge of Major 
George P. Ahern, as director, indicates a great extension of the 
work of organization, with an increase in results of utility. 
During the year the Philippines were visited by Dr. Treub, 
director of agriculture and forestry in Java, at Buitenzorg, and 
later by an agent of the latter department, who recommended 
to his government the employment of several American foresters, 
from the Philippines, to investigate the forests of Sumatra. 
Captain Ahern has published a bulletin on “A Philippine Sub- 
stitute for Lignum Vit,” known locally as “mancono,” and 
which he regards as very valuable. The collection is reported, 
during the year, of gutta-percha and rubber to the extent of 
896 metric quintals [197,532 pounds]. 


RECLAIMED RUBBER AND THE TARIFF. 


Epitoriat Notr.—-The communication which follows, being unveri 
fied by any name known to the Editor, is printed for what it may 
be worth, by way of Suggestion It may be menticnéd, »however, 
that the conditions referred to have been changed, as “Will be seen 


from a report of a new customs decision which appearedyin the June 
issue of this journal. 
O tHE Epitor oF THE INDIA RupBer Worip: I have had 
an interview with a large local dealer in old rubber, in 
regard to the article published in your issue of May 1 (page 
285), under the title “Reclaimed Rubber Also Free.” The said 
dealer made the following statement: 

“The purpose of the rubber works. in Russia in causing a 
Russian export duty to be imposed on waste rubber, was that 
of placing themselves in a position to compete with the Ameri- 
can reclaimers in selling reclaimed rubber in America, inasmuch 
as reclaimed rubber can be exported from Russia. without pay 
ing an export duty.” 

My informant was surprised that the American customs depart- 
ment is still in doubt whether this product is “crude rubber,” in 
asmuch as Russia would not otherwise allow it to be exported 





without paying an export duty. Moreover, the Russian rubber 
works if obliged to pay the export duty on reclaimed rubber would 
not be able to compete with the American producers. 

The rubber reclaiming works in America must make every ef- 
fort to induce their government to impose an import duty on 
European reclaimed rubber, as otherwise they will suffer a serious 
loss, while the Russian rubber works would attain their purpose 

The dealer in question further informed me that the amount 
of old rubber shoes collected at the present time in Russia is 
about 50 per cent. less than during the same season of previous 
years, and it therefore appears safe to presume the total supply of 
old rubber shoes in Russia will this year be one-half less than the 
average. A CORRESPONDENT. 


Moscow, May 17, 1909. 





ROBERT D. EVANS ON SUCCESS. 


ea of the recent mention in these pages of Mr. Robert 

D. Evans, of Boston, a former leading rubber manufacturer, 
as the landlord this summer of Prestdent Taft, it may. be of 
interest to quote here from an interview with Mr. Evans in 
the Boston Post: 

“The story of the man who succeeds is a common one,” 
he says. “Sifting each successful man’s personal experiences, 
it all can be told in the words: ‘Hard work, application and 
brains.’ ao ; 

“When I take a man into my business I want one fo whom 
I can turn over a piece of work and have him with a little 
study understand the gist of it and what it entails. Five men 
out of eleven cannot do that. They will bungle the thing. 
What the business world needs to-day is young men of execu- 
tive intelligence. 

“While our colleges to-day are lacking in conditions for 
developing this executive ability in a man, the subject is 
getting more and more attention, as for instance in the 
course in business training that has just been established at 


Harvard.” 


“CHEMISM.” 


PHYSICIAN who writes that he has been a constant 
reader of THE INpIA Rupper Wortp for several years, 
and thus has been led to take an interest in the sources of rub- 
ber, feels that he has obtained by experimenting a material bet- 
ter adapted for a filler Or assistant than any other substance 
thus far used in connection with rubber. “These efforts,’ he 
says, “have been based on the principle of obtaining materials 
possessing affinity for true commercial rubber that, when prop- 
erly combined, yield a light and spongy product that requires 
less rubber in compounding than most other formulas, and when 
cost is considered I think it has not been equaled in the field 
of rubbee compounds. The sources of supply are unlimited, and 
although this ineipient industry has not passed its empirical 
stage, vet the writer feels confident that his efforts, with the 
assistance of his specialist in exploiting this interesting field, 
have been fully repaid by the results already accomplished.” 


Mr. Louis Cuaries Bernaccui, of England, and a director in 
he Inambari Para-Rubber Estates, contributed to Travel and 
Exploration (London, January, 1909)-an account of “A Journey 
Into the Primeval Forests of Tropical Peru,” which is very 
informing as to the natural conditions in the region where the 
rubber company are operating, the difficulties in the way of de- 
velopment, and particularly the character of the natives. He 
proceeded from the Pacific coast to the Inambari river, and 
found some rubber gathering in progress. He predicts that the 
region will in time become very wealthy. Mr. Bernacchi’s trip 


was made before the rubber company ever existed. 
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A SHIPMENT OF CAUGHO AT ITAITUBA., 


iter on the same lands with Hevea. Itaituba is at the head of navigation on the river ‘Tapajos.—From 
“Album do Estado do Para.”’] 


[This ass of tubber abou Brazil, « 














“VISTA ALEGRE,” A SERINGAL ON THE RIVER ACRE. 


{Ti yroperty of Srs. Pio & Irmiao rhe productive capacity is 10 tons yearly. In the foreground are pelles of rubber awaiting shipment.—From 
“Album do Rio Acre,” by Emilio Falcao.] 
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The Rubber System of the Amazon. 


© tHE Epiror or THE InpIA Rupper Wortp: Several ar 

Z ticles in your journal lately, bearing upon the condi- 

tions of supply of crude rubber, while interesting and 

informing on the whole, seem to call for some supplementary 

information which I, by reason of a familiarity with the 
Amazon region, feel qualified to offer. 
“V ALORIZATION.” 

First, in regard to the projected syndicates, involving the 
idea of “valorization” of rubber. Thus far no rubber ex- 
porting syndicate actually is operative in Brazil, but more 
than one has been arranged for, to take advantage of the 
law enacted recently by the legislative assembly at Para and 
signed by Governor Montenegro just before his term of office 
expired. As has been mentioned in your journal [January 1, 
1QoQ page 154], this law provides for a rebate from the ex 
port duty on rubber, when the same is shipped by the own 
ers of seringaes (rubber camps)—i. e., the producers of 
rubber 

The basic principle of the new law is not, as THE INbIA 
give Brazilians 


Ruspper Worwp’s readers may have inferred, t 
a monopoly in the rubber trade, but to aid the producers 
in financing their shipments during periods when market 
conditions are unfavorable. To-day the rubber producers on 
the Amazon must sell their output at certain seasons, with- 
out regard to the state of the market, at the prevailing quo- 
tations, whether a year’s working should bring profit or 
ioss. As you have mentioned already, the producers of rub- 
ber, by complying with the new law, may obtain from the 
branches of the Banco do Brazil, established recently on the 
Amazon, substantial advances on their “crops,” thereby en- 
abling them to hold the rubber in periods of low prices until 
conditions improve. This being practically a national bank, 
the effect of the new law is to give government aid to the 
rubber producers. 

The law does not in so many words limit such accommo- 
dation to Brazilians, but since there is scarcely a_ seringal 
owner who is not a Brazilian, the effect is the same. When 
the new law was passed at Para the price of rubber was 
exceptionally low, and it was thought to improve prices by 
withholding rubber from the market, with the aid of the 
bank advances. The sudden rise in prices, however, to the 
highest level on record, due wholly to influences outside of 
Brazil, has rendered unnecessary thus far the operation of the 
new law. But in case it should take effect, the owners of 
seringaes—complying with certain conditions—would be fa- 
vored in two ways: (1) in being allowed to obtain advances 
from the bank, and (2) in being charged a lower than the 
regular export duty, the rebate being sufficient to more than 
pay the interest on the bank advances. 

The Banco do Brazil is authorized to advance in the 
aggregate an amount reported at 32,000 contos of milreis 
[=$9,.732,002 with exchange at 15 pence per milreis], allow- 
ing up to 75 per cent. of the officially recognized value of the 
rubber af the time, after deducting 10 per cent. of the weight 
for shrinkage. 

THe AMAZON RusBEeR SYSTEM. 

A mistake too prevalent abroad is that Amazon rubber is 
obtained by haphazard methods by ignorant denizens of the 
forest. But I ask, if it were not for a well-organized system, 
how could Para show a certain and well sustained and annu- 
ally growing export of rubber? Could the manufacturers of 
Europe and America look confidently to the Amazon, year 
after year, for the rubber they need if there were not involved 
in its collection an intelligent system and large capital? 


True much foreign money has been sunk in efforts to ex- 
ploit Brazilian rubber, but that was capital employed with- 
out intelligence or system. <A_ seringuciro might fail as 
lamentably who suddenly essayed to operate New York's 
street railway system or control its police force 

[ don’t think Tue InpIiA Rupper Worip has ever told its 
readers that much of the “Para” rubber exported from the 
states of Para and Amazonas comes from privately owned 
lands, which are constantly being improved. Originally a 
man who wanted to go into the rubber business would as- 
cend this or that stream and select a location for a seringal 
(literally a group of “seringa” trees—an early designation of 
the Hevea), after which he would send for a government 
surveyor, whose fees, and those for registering the land, he 
would have to pay. The land itself cost him nothing. But there 
remained the cost of improvement. The Hevea rubber tree 
is scattered through dense forests and estradas (paths or 
roads) have to be cut, through which the seringueiros go 
from tree to tree, after trained explorers have first located 
the trees. There is a further outlay for shelter for the man- 
ager and the working force, for rubber collecting imple- 
ments—and the inevitable “store.” The  better-managed 
seringaes to-day are equipped also with cattle 

The typical owner of a seringal is a Brazilian with pride 
of birth and some capital, who, in case of success for a few 
years, becomes an aviador, when he is both a producer of 
rubber and a merchant on a considerable scale The next 
step is to retire from business and spend the remainder of 
his life in Paris or Lisbon He sells out before leaving 
Brazil, and the seringaes are transferred at a good round 
price—not for the land, per se, but for improvements. 

OPERATING A “SERINGAI 

The seringal owner does not, as a rule, hire laborers or pay 
wages. He has opened so many estradas—each with say 100 rub- 
ber trees—and plans to have so many men at work tapping 
trees and smoking latex. Each man’s product is weighed peri- 
odically, and credited to him on the books of the seringal store, 
whence he obtains clothing, food and any luxuries in which he 
may indulge. The general credit is two-thirds of the prevailing 
market rate for rubber, i. ¢., 4 milreis per kilogram if rubber 
has been selling at 6 milreis. 

When the year’s product is shipped down the Amazon it goes 
direct to the aviador (consignee) at Manaos or Para who has 
“provisioned” the seringal, and usually is sold at once, at the pre- 
vailing price. It may be that the seringal comes out ahead, or 
that it remains in debt to the aviador. But the rubber workers 
have already been paid—not in money, but in book credits. If 
any have been thrifty there may be something due them at the 
end of the vear, but as a rule, the workers are seldom out of 
debt, and one may not leave any seringal on the books of which 
there is a charge against him. 

The aviador, by the way, is the merchant from whom the 
rubber importer of Liverpool or New York buys supplies for 
his customers. No American or European rubber importer has 
any capital invested “upriver.” 

The profit of the seringal comes from the store. The rubber 
gatherer is credited with two-thirds of the selling price of his 
product; the other third does not more than pay expenses of 
management and shipping charges. But the storef I have 
heard it stated that— 

An importer of European goods at Para charges a profit of 
50 per cent. to the aviador; 

The aviador charges the seringal owner 50 per cent; 

The seringal owner charges 100 per cent. 
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SAN \NTONIO—HEAD Ol STEAM NAVIGATION ON THE RIVER MADEIRA, BRAZIL 
[Here the stean take t Lb viat yber floated er the falls of the Madeira lhe Madeira-Mamoré railway now being constructed is 
lesigned to convey such freight around the falls to San Antonio. | 

In good years fortunes are made under this system, but the fact, perhaps most of the better rubber properties are now thus 
risk involved is so great as to justify locally the scale of profits owned. In the event of the new syndicate law becoming effective, 
quoted. But even in the worst years rubber continues to com the aziadores of Para might enter the list of exporters, since 
down the Amazon, and every year sees its procession of retired they are “owners” of rubber properties within the meaning of the 
rubber traders going to Europ But the seringueiro remains on law These merchants own not only all the seringaes on certain 
the ground, caring not for Europe, or what rubber is used tor rivers, in addition to stores in the principal towns, but also 
but content only with the supplying of his small daily wants, steamers and launches which, if assembled, would make a 
with no idea that he will ever be free from debt to his partner formidable fleet his new régime means a gradual consolidation 
the man who runs the seringal. For, as I have said, the serin of rubber properties, the effect of which will be accentuated in 
guciro is not a hired laboret He gathers rubber in estradas time by the existence of the new banking facilities already 
owned by a capitalist and is paid with merchandise from the mentioned 
capitalist’s store. In times of high prices the laborer may become Duseee is tue Fan Fast. 
extravagant; when prices drop his credit at the store is limited 

It is not to be wondered at that in many cases a seringal And now about the competition of Ceylon and the Malay 


becomes the property of an aviador who has provisioned it. In 





\ SERINGAL ON THE R 


{The buildings are mounted upon posts high enough to protec 


States as producers of rubber of a type produced in the past 


IVER JURUA, IN BRAZIL. 


t their occupants in the season of the: overflow of the river.] 
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only in the Amazon region. To my mind the British investor in 
rubber labors under a great mistake in regard to Brazil, not un- 
natural in view of the failure of London companies organized 
to exploit forest rubber. But the managers sent out from Lon- 
don have attempted to control the business on London ideas, 
without recognizing the possibility of learning from the Era- 
zilian. In Ceylon the Britisher is at home, and his rule is 
supreme; he has no competitor there; he produces rubber and 
sells it at a profit. The wish being father to the thought, he 
indulges in visions of the ignorant Brazilian native, with his 
lack of system, gradually being forced out of the business of 
producing rubber, after which the Far East will have a monopoly. 
“We can grow rubber at a shilling or less a pound in Ceylon,” 
they say; “can you beat that in Brazil”? 

No man to-day knows the cost of a pound of rubber in the 
Amazon country, either on one seringal or in general. In a land 
where no money circulates this man or that taps so many trees, 
cures his rubber, and gets from the seringal store enough to 
eat, some clothes and tobacco. The cost of rubber does not in- 
terest him; its selling price is, nothing. So with the proprietors: 
the world needs rubber, and in a few years trading in it brings 
him a fortune. 





Dr. Joao CoELHo. 


[Inaugurated Governor of Para February 2, 1909.] 


But suppose rubber prices should drop in half—something of 
which at present there is absolutely no indication. On the thou- 
sands of carefully laid out seringaes of the Amazon are millions 
and millions of mature and preductive trees, yielding rubber 
which has never been wholly equalled elsewhere in the world. 
They are owned by people who have capital, and are skilled in 
business and adaptable to circumstances. While temporarily 
lower prices may disturb business conditions, a permanently lower 
level would mean simply that the seringueiros, still in goods, 
would be credited with, say, 2 milreis instead of 4 milreis per 
kilogram on the books of the seringal; they might become less 
extravagant, and the proprietor might lessen his rate of profit 
on the goods dispensed; but so long as the trees are here and 
the rubber workers on the ground, there will be capital available 
whereby the natives will be able to sustain life by their labor, 
the capitalists will profit, and the government will derive revenue 
from the business. The consolidation of the business of aviador 
and seringal owner is a step toward the possible new condition 

Another point is that the ability now of rubber producers to 
store their product when prices are unfavorable, thus rendering 
the market more stable, will lessen the risks involved in rubber 
trading, and the necessity for “long” profit on goods. But more 
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than this: With such returns as have been obtainable from rub- 
ber in the past, little thought has been given to other production. 
Why trifle with growing food when it can be imported, with the 
world eager to throw money at Brazil for rubber? All hands, 
then, to collecting rubber, and when the rivers rise and stop 
rubber work they can live from the store supplies until next crop 
season. Already, however, on the better seringaes cattle have 
been introduced for the supply of meat and crops are being culti- 
vated to take the place, in part, of imported food. 

[ have not figured out here the cost of a pound of forest 
“Para” rubber; the difficulty of doing this is, I think, plain. But 
the reader who has entertained any idea of the disappearance of 
rubber gathering from the Amazon country may find in my 
article reason for less confidence on this score. 

GUSTAV HEINSOHN. 


Para, May 19, 1909. 


PICTURES FROM THE RUBBER COUNTRY. 


ALBUM DO RIO ACRE. EMILIO FALCAO, EDITOR E PROPRIE- 
tario, Para, Brazil. 1906-07. [Lisboa: Typ, “Annuario Commercial.”’] 
[Cloth. 13” x 10”. 127 full page photogravures, on separate leaves.] 


ALBUM DO ESTADO PARA. MANDADO ORGANISAR POR S&S. 
Ex. o Snr. Dr. Augusto Montenegro, Governador do Estado. Oito annos 
do Governo (1901 a 1909). Paris: Chaponet. [1909.] [Cloth. Large 
gto. Pp. 350.) 

HE remarks by our contributor this month on the extent to 
which the rubber trade in the Amazon regions has been re- 
duced to system are supported by the two publications of which 
the titles are given here. It still is customary to speak of the rubber 
areas there as “remote” and difficult of access, and to an extent 
they are. But it does not follow that they are outside of civiliza- 
tion. The Acre district—formerly Bolivian and now owned by 

Brazil—has been regarded as particularly wild. It does lie 

further from New York or London than almost any other 

Hevea rubber territory, and it has been developed at all only 

in recent years, and these facts render the more notable the 

“Album do Rio Acre.” 

Here we have a sumptuous volume illustrating the resources of 
the Acre, with the aid of a great number of photographs on a 
large scale. One seringal after another is shown—nearly a hun- 
dred altogether—in pictures nearly as large as this page, not to 
mention river views in general, steamers, cattle farms, villages 
and the like. True, there is not much to show in a picture of a 
rubber camp; little money is devoted there to architectural effect 
or to decoration of any kind. Still it is informing to see views of 
rubber “farms,” which have a definite place on the map, together 
with names of their proprietors and details of their output. The 
presence of cattle and goods warehouses points further to the 
profitable nature of the business carried on. One of these views, 
by the way, is that of a seringal far up the Acre, whench came a 
large “ball” of rubber mentioned lately in THe INnpIA RUBBER 
Wortp as having been put on exhibition in a store window on 
Broadway. In that report even the names of the workers who 
prepared the rubber could-be given. With such an “Album” at 
hand the most remote rubber fields seem comparatively near. 


* *K * 


[ue “Album do Estado do Para” is an even more superb pub- 
lication. It is more comprehensive, too, being in a measure a 
review of the eight years of administration of Dr. Montenegro, 
whose service as governor of the State ended in February last. 
It is a summary of conditions in the State and city of Para, 
indicating the progress made during eight years. Besides views 
of public and private buildings and portraits of eminent citizens, 
there are several hundred illustrations designed to inform the 
reader in regard to rubber gathering, grazing, and the agricultural 
interests of the State. Many seringals are thus pictured, an 
opportunity never being overlooked to put the cattle well to the 
foreground, thus indicating a disposition on the part of the 
proprietors to diversify their interests. 

The work on Para embraces historical summaries, the state 
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constitution, the land laws, an account of the natural resources, 
and commercial statistics. In fact, it would seem to omit no 
class of information which either a citizen or an outsider might 
desire in relation to the state or the city. And since rubber 
figures so largely in the life of the people there, this is 1eally a 
book on rubber and its sources and the conditions of its supply. 
Che text of this work is printed in Portuguese (the language of 
the country), French and English. The work as a whole is of 
the highest type of book making in France. 


DEATH OF BRAZIL’S PRESIDENT. 


HE president of Brazil, Dr. Affonso Augusto Moreira Penna, 


died at Rio de Janeiro on June 14, in his sixty-second year. 

He assumed the presidency, for a term of four years, November 
15, 1906. He was born in the state of Minas Gerales, received 
a liberal education, became governor of his state, and later held 
a portfolio in the imperial ministt He was one of Dom Pedro's 
cabinet who accepted and supported the republic after the procla- 
mation. He was vice-president of the republic at the time of 
his election to its highest offic President Penna contributed 
largely to the improvement of the national finances. He was 
favorable to the increase of trade between his country and the 
United States. His term will be filled out by the vice-president, 

~Br. Nilo Pecanba 

President Penna’s last public paper was his message to the 
national congress, presented on May 3. It was a record of 
material progress during the year and of improved relations 
with foreign powers. He expressed satisfaction at the operation 
of the new system, inaugurated under him, of maintaining a fixed 
rate of exchange. This has resulted in great benefits through 
out the republic, and likewise has been of benefit to traders in 
Brazilian rubber in whatever market Speaking of Rio the 
president said: “It is a fact, happily beyond dispute, that yellow 
fever has no longer an epidemic character in our midst.” The 


same can be said of most other Brazilian ports now, and this 
is almost as useful a conquest as that achieved over the instabil 


ity of the exchange. 
APROPOS OF CHICLE. 


HE International Gum Co., was incorporated May 25, 1900, 

under the laws of Maine, with $500,000 capital, authorized 

to engage in the chewing gum trade. Francis Baumer, of No 

35 East Twenty-eighth street, New York, is president and treas- 

urer. The other directors are Robert S. Muller, Marcel Mulet, 
Ethel P. Mulet and Dwight Patterson, all of New York. 

The Federal Chewing Gum Co. (Brooklyn) and the Bon Bon 
Co. (New York), manufacturers of chewing gum, have been 
granted by the government an allowance of drawback on gum 
made by them with the use of imported chicle and cane sugar 
The allowance shall not exceed 10.3 per cent. of the net weight 
of the exported product for the chicle and 67.56 per cent. of 
such weight for the refined sugar. 

Mexican exports of gum chicle for two fiscal years (ending 


June 30), according to official returns, were as follows: 





1907-08. 1908-00. 

To Germany.. pounds 680 2,130 
To United States ... 4,009,984 1,436,320 
To France _ ‘ 88 99 
To Great Britain 2,548 41,263 
To British Honduras —— 752,006 569,681 
Total weeee 4,705,315 5,049,502 


CHARLES R. FLINT IN CHICLE AGAIN. 
[HE organization is reported of a new combination in the 
chewing gum trade, on the lines of the American Chicle 
( Th 


e idea is to consolidate in the Sen-Sen Chiclets Co. five 


important independent concerns, with a capital of $6,700,000, 


consisting of $2,700,000 in bonds and $4,000,000 in stock. The 
companies named are 7. B. Dunn & Co., Rochester, New York; 
Frank H. Fleer & Co., Inc., Philadelphia; Somerville & Co., 
London, Canada; Curtis & Son, Portland, Me., and The Grove 
Co., Salem, Ohio. T. B. Dunn, head of the first-named com- 
pany and treasurer of New York state, and Frank H. Fleer, 
also named above, have consented to act as respectively president 
and chairman of the board of the new company. The Dunn 
company makes the “Sen Sen” chewing gum and the Fleer 
company the product called “chiclets.” The promotion of the 
company is in the hands of Flint & Co., No. 25 Broad street, 
New York, which includes Charles R. Flint, who. it will be 
remembered, promoted the American Chicle Co. in 1800 

The new company is to be incorporated under the laws of 
Maine. It is stated that shareholders and directors of the Amer 
ican Chicle Co. have subscribed liberally to the underwriting of 


the new company The earnings for five years of the five com 
panies to be merged are stated to have averaged nearly $425,000 
annually American Chicle dividends are now 6 per cent. on 
the preferred and at the rate of 18 per cent. o1 omn 


REVOLVING PORTABLE ELEVATOR. 


HE illustration here relates to an apparat ih has 
to fill the need for simple. strong, 


been designed | 


easily handled, portable elevator. With little labor and in 
little time. and with no danger of breakage, this clevator lifts 
merchandise weighing up to 1,200 pounds, raising it to 


any required height up to 1o feet. Every bit of space may bi 
used from floor to ceiling, 


which is not the case where 





step ladders, planks, and the 
like must be used in putting 
goods in place This elevator 
is built entirely of steel and 
iron. The platform revolves 
on a ball-bearing base and 
therefore can be swung 
around with ease at any 
point when loaded or un- 
loaded. It is easily operated 
by one man. The platform 
is equipped with rollers. The 
elevator may be easily 
wheeled through narrow 
aisles, in which it can be 
turned like a truck. It can 
be operated in a 4-foot aisle 
and loaded and _ unloaded 
from front, back or either 





side. It requires but one 
man to raise a package 1,200 
pounds in weight, 10 feet up, showing a great saving in labor. 
The illustration shows the machine being used to tier 700- 
pound bales in a dry goods warehouse in New York. [New 
York Revolving Portable Elevator Co., Jersey City, New 
Jersey. ] : 


REVOLVING PorTABLE ELEvaATor. 





LEATHER AND RUBBER HEELS. 


NEW way of applying rubber to heels was seen recently 

on women’s shoes. The plan is to have the heel half 

rubber and half leather, but to have both rubber and leather 
come next to the ground or to the point of wear. 

The top-lift is thus divided. Most of the heels made this 
way have the rubber on the outside of heel. As a rule the 
rubber is built a trifle higher than the leather, and the effect 
is to throw the weight over to the inside of the shoe and 
cause the whole heel to wear squarely. 
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The Deresination of India-Rubber—III. 


By H. O. Chute. 


UTILIZATION OF EXTRACTED RESINS. 


N any system of deresinating rubber on a large scale there will 
be a certain quantity of by-product in the shape of ex- 


tracted resin, according to the quality of the material 


treated, and the question of the utilization of the resin appears to 


be well worth study 


PONTIANAK RESIN. 


In the case of Pontianak gum (“gutta-jelutong”), the 


weight of the resin extracted amounts on an average to about 


three times the amount of merchantable rubber produced, 


ft selling the resin at any price approach 
be of 


hope for this 


and the possibility 


ing that to be obtained from the rubber would great 


interest, but at present there seems to be littl 


In fact, the outlook for utilization of these resins at any 


price which will materially lower the cost of producing 
deresinated rubber is almost blank. The resin extracted from 
Pontianak resembles in many ways the ordinary rosin or 
colophony rosin, thoug it differs in several other re 
spects \s extracted from the solvent it usually occurs as 
a white mass with small grains tending to powder but not 


of crystalline structure, and it melts above the boiling point 
of water, and when thoroughly melted and cooled it forms a 
rosin 


hard, dark vitreous mass, much resembling the ordinary 


of lower grades. It differs from rosin, however, in two im- 


portant particulars: First, it does not unite with alkalies to 
form soap, and, second, on distillation, it does not yield oils 
which have the valuable property of hardening with lime 
These two defects prevent its use for soapmaking and resin 
oil distillation, which are the two industries in which the most 
rosin is consumed. 

Rosin is largely used in cheap varnishes, and Pontianak 
resin has been tried for this purpose, but has the one defect 
of rosin, in that it cracks under changes of temperature and 
is also slightly tacky. 

Probably the principal efforts towards 
resin have been made with a view to substituting it for chicle 
in the chewing gum industry. In the June issue of THE 
InpIA Rupsper Wor_p (page 31) was an article showing how 
chicle, which is the basis of chewing gum, has steadily risen 
in consumption until, at the present time, after washing and 
cleaning the chicle and allowing for shrinkage, it costs the 
manufacturer about 65 cents per pound when ready for use. 
Any substitute for this costly material would be gladly wel- 
comed, but Pontianak resin has several disadvantages. As the 
resin is produced it is contaminated with crude petroleum 
oil, which seems present in all Pontianak rubber placed on 
the market, and the odor of crude oil is most persistent and 
unpleasant. Another objectidn is that there are usually to be 
found in the resin small pieces of rubber which appear as 
black specks, and also grains of sand. The rubber particles 
cause the resin to darken when melted, and these have also 
been objected to by makers of sealing wax who have used the 
resin, as the odor of burning rubber is not pleasant to users 
of the wax. Probably these impurities can be eliminated by 
chemical treatment, but at considerable cost. 

Notwithstanding these difficulties Pontianak resin has been 
used with some success, as one producer claims to have sold 
400 tons to a single varnish company, and carloads to several 
others, and the companies who have used it assert that after 
a year’s test they find the varnishes with the resin in them in 
better condition than those without. 

The following data relating to Pontianak resin are fur- 


using Pontianak 


nished by one of the large producers to those in the trade 
who are likely to consume the product: 


Solubility Soluble in 3% parts of naphtha and in turpentine, linseed 
oil, and similar solvents about the same Soluble in boiling alcohol and 
crystallizes out on cooling. 

Melting Point. About 220 deg. F. 

Voisture and light boiling oils (residual naphtha) can be eliminated by 
heating t yoo deg. F. till froth disappears. 

Hardes Will not saponify, so that the lime method will not work. 

Mixing With Other Gums.—Can be mixed with other varnish gums, 


waxes, or paraffine in any proportion and dissolves the gelatinous product 


formed by overheating Chinese wood oil, and with linseed oil gives flexibility 


d toughness to coating 

s ’ \ll solutions give some _ residue ageing, leaving 
s t s ht and cle \ straight resin varnish has a slight tackiness 
but coatings softened with linseed oil are free from this feature, and 
the g ‘ ‘ cl ical act 1 stand exposure to the weather 

$ efore waterproof and materially improves weather 
< qualitic paint d varnish and it has a body which gives great 
4 ‘ w V¢ 

Overhee \t temperatures of 500 deg. F. and over the resin begins 
to decompose with formation of acetic acid, but below this temperature it 
s ne i] 

( r of Solutions It is very light in color in solution and is furthe 
ghtened (while liquid) by sunlight, but long overheating darkens th¢ 


Tesin. 

The above data would indicate that Pontianak resin would 
find some use as an ingredient in paints and varnish, but it 
is to be remembered that rosin has most of the qualities 
enumerated above and that at present prices a grade corre- 
sponding in value can be obtained for 1% cents per pound. 
At this price, assuming that 10 pounds of raw Pontianak 
would give one pound of rubber and 3 pounds of resin the 
value of the resin would be 334 cents for each 10 pounds 
or, say, 4% cent per pound on the raw gum, which is not very 


much on a product worth 5 cents. 


GUAYULE REsIN. 

With regard to the resin from guayule rubber the case 
seems even less promising, so far as getting any price for 
the resins which will materially add to the profits of the 
operation of deresination, for only one pound of resin is 
produced for 3 pounds of crude rubber treated. 

The resin is altogether different from that of Pontianak 
gum, being black, or at least quite dark, and liquid or tarry at 
ordinary temperatures and of exceeding stickiness, but it 
hardens or vulcanizes with sulphur, while the resin of Pon- 
tianak seems unaffected by sulphur at the ordinary vulcaniz- 
ing temperature. The data given below are derived from the 
same sources as what has been quoted in regard to Pontianak 
resin: 

Solubility.—Guayule resin is readily soluble in all the solvents of the 
Pontianak product and slightly soluble in alcohol. But all the solvents 
leave a finely divided residue of wood fiber which will settle on standing. 

Qualities.—Its chief characteristic in mixtures is to increase flexibility 
and elasticity. 

Saponification.—It will and can be 
tute for or to dilute saponifiable oils, such as castor oil. 
of interest but have not yet 


used as a substi- 
Its soaps of lime, 
been 


readily saponify 


aluminum, sodium, lead, etc., are 
investigated. 

The above summary of the qualities of guayule resin seem 
to indicate that perhaps its property of saponifying should 
be further investigated and may lead to useful applications 
and should be further investigated. 

Its exceeding stickiness would indicate that perhaps it 
would be of value in flypapers, belt dressings and the like, 
and it will stand exposure to the atmosphere for a remark- 
ably long time without showing any signs of hardening. 

At present there cannot be said to be any fixed quotation 





Within a Pontianak resin 


has been offered in the crude wet state as low as $15 per ton, 


tor either of these resins year 


but the dried is usually quoted at 3 cents per pound in bags, 
although the purified and deodorized article suitable for 
chewing gum 1s held as high as 28 cents per pound. Guayule 
resin is quoted at 2 cents per pound 
While the above record is mostly one of failure in the 
utilization of resins derived from rubber, it is of value as 
showing what has heretofore been done along this line. and 
[he Editor’s 
ri MANUFACTUR OF RUI R GOODS \ PRACTICAL HAND 
wok ft the | f Manufact Cher ts 1 Others B Adolp! 
He i D W. I ber Edition by Edward W. Lewis, a. c. « 
Fr. ¢ La ( rles Griffin & ( Limit Phila 
c ie a I t ( [Clot Sy I Vill 
Pr ] 

MANUEL PRATIOUI DI LA FABRICATION DU CAOUTCHOUS 
et des Produits ‘ D ent Par Ad. Heil et Dr. W Esch 
Traduit de l’Allet { I \ckermanr Paris: ¢ Beranger. 1909 
[Pape 8\ P 8 Price 50 francs. ] 


eated in a review of 


HE general scope of this work was tt 
the original edition, in German. [See 


fue InpIA RUBBER 

Wortp, July 1, 1907—page 307.] The preface to the 
English edition, just now brought out, states that the late Dr. 
C. O. Weber had promised a companion book—in the shape of a 
comprehensive treatise on the manufacture of rubber goods— 
to his standard work Chemistry of India-Rubber,” but 





this was prevented by his lamented death. Later, when the Ger- 
man book “Handbuch der Gummiwarenfabrikation,” by Drs. Heil 
and Esch appeared, the publishers of Dr. Weber's book realized 
the utility of an English edition, which has been prepared by 


The 


ma- 


the chemist of a long-established rubber factory in London 


work embodies a concise account of the sources of the raw 
terial and of its treatment through the various stages of prep- 
aration in the factory, and the manufacture of the leading kinds 
f goods. The text is supplemented by upward of Ioo illustra- 
tions. So far as machinery is concerned the types illustrated are 
mainly German, but the editor has so modified the original work 
as to adapt the text to the factory equipment and processes more 
America. 


Britain and 


Regarding the compounds (“Die 
say: “No claim is made that these mixings are possessed of any 
an of course be modified in a great 


generally in use in Great 


Mischungen”) the authors 


general importance, as they 


variety of ways.” In the review in these pages of the original 


edition it was said: “The importance of proper compounds is 
nowhere lost sight of, and nearly a hundred typical mixtures are 


given in the book. Of course a book of compounds alone will 
not make a rubber factory superintendent any more than a 
‘cook book’ will make a chef; still, before making up rubber 
goods one must know what to put into them, and an idea of 
what proportions have proved successful in practice is helpful.” 

It may be worth while to consider to whom a book of this 
class may be of interest or value. The rubber manufacturer 
who possesses a practical knowledge of the industry or the ex- 
perienced factory superintendent or chemist may not require such 
a work as a guide in his work, but we take it that there is no 
one who is so expert in the industry as to be unable to learn 
omething from the result of the studies of such practical men 
is the authers of this work. Such a book also may be of in- 


terest to a man who is interested actually in one branch of the 
rubber industry, and who may wish to improve his knowledge of 
other branches. Likewi it may be commended to the beginner 
in the industry who may be interested in looking beyond the 
routine tasks set before him, in the desire to know more of 


what the rubber manufacture embraces than he is able to see in 


daily work 


steem in which this book is held is the 


One indication of the 
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others need not waste effort on the same lines. It must be 
however, that the reason for the deresination 
that the characteristics of the un- 
desirable by rubber manufacturers, and it is not surprising 
that other industries. 
Everything has its place, but the place for the resin is not 


remembered, 


of rubber is resins are 


they should be found undesirable in 


in the rubber, and the principal object of deresination is to 
improve the rubber 


New York, June 18, 1908 


Book ‘Table. 





fact that it has appeared in a French edition, the title of which 

is stated above 

ZIELE, RESULTATI UND ZUKUNFT DER INDISCHEN FORST 
virtschaft Inaugural-Dissertation zur Erlangung der Doktorwiirde einer 
Hohen Staatswi schaftlicher kultat der Eberhard-Karls-Universitat 
zu Tibinger elegt von A. H. Berkhout aus Wageningen (Holland) 
rubing G rlet 909. [Paper 8vo. Pp. v+190.] 
(His thesis, for a doctor’s degree from the university of 


rubingen, Germany, on the aims, results and 


economy in India, is by Mr. A. H. Berkhout, late conservator of 
forests in Java, in which position he studied the principal india- 
In the work before us no less 


future of forest 


rubber and gutta-percha species. 
than 33 pages are devoted to the culture of these species, prin 
cipally in the Far East. 

From A Review sy E. De WILDEMAN. 

“In his conclusion Professor Berkhout states that it will be 
necessary for the head forester to receive his education in Europe 
and, after having acquired a broad general knowledge of his 
science, he should commence to practice his difficult prédfession 
in the tropics and that he should attempt to carry out its ap- 
plication along new paths. As our author states, those govern- 
ments which are at the head of colonial forests have an interest 
in sending out well-instructed foresters, for it will only be by 
that it will be possible to 
Professor Berkhout con- 


doing so in a methodical manner 
make the forests regularly productive. 
siders, and justly so, that the science of colonial forestry will 
from day to day play an important role in the national economy 
of all civilized countries. Dr. Berkhout’s book contains, as might 
be judged, considerations and very general information which all 
colonial governments might make use of; the well-known ability 
of the Wageningen professor lends particular weight to his ob- 


. ” 
servations. 


DIE NUTZPFLANZEN UNSERER KOLONIEN UND IHRE WIRT 
schaftliche Bedeutung fiir das Mutterland. Von D. Westermann, - 
Berlin: Dietrich Reimer (Ernest Vohsen). 1909 [Cloth. 8vo. Pp 
94 + 36, colored plates. Price, 5 marks.] 


NowHe_re is the development of colonial resources carried on 
with greater system and more energetically than in the depend- 
encies of Germany in Africa. This compact, but at the same 
time very complete, work on the useful plants in those colonies, 
and their economic importance to the mother country, devotes 
not a little space to rubber yielding species, from which the 
various colonial administrators evidently hope for large ultimate 
[he rubber plants described in this volume include 
Kickxia_ celastica, Manihot elastica, Hevea 
Brasilensis and Palaquium gutta—of all of which illustrations are 
The list of species 


returns 


Glaziovti, Ficus 


given colored to nature—and several others. 
treated, however, is limited chiefly to those which have been 
placed under cultivation in the German colonies. 

IN CURRENT PERIODICALS. 

Milchsaftes von Kickxia Africana. By Dr. E. Ficken- 
day.—Der Tropenpfanzer, Berlin. XIII = 5 (May, Pp. 203-208. 

Le Clitandra orientalis dans la Guinée Francaise de son 
latex By Aug. Chevalier, Journal d’Agriculture Paris. 

(May 31, ’09). Pp. 129-131. ; ’ ; 

L’Origine Botaniaue du Caoutchouc de Nouvelle-Calédonie. By M. Du- 
bard. = Journal d’Agriculture Tropicale, Paris. IX-95 July 31, ‘o9). 
Pp. 135-137 

Rubber of Sapium Jenmani from British 
Bulletin of the Imperial Institute, 


Zur Kenntnis des 
*oo). 
Coagulation 


Tropicale, 


Guiana. 
London. 


[Description and 
analysis. ] VII-1 (1909). 
Pp. 1-7 
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Progress of 


LANADRON ESTATES RESULTS. 


HE proceedings at the first annual meeting of Lanadron 
T Rubber Estates, Limited (London, May 28), were of real 
interest from whatever standpoint considered. The Lana 

dron company has been organized by the Messrs. Pears, of 
fame, to work the rubber estates started by them in the Malayan 


soap 


state of Johore, where they had already become cultivators on 


a large scale of cocoanuts as a source of soap material. This 
rubber plantation has become widely known by reason of the 
marketing of its product, largely in “block” form. The com 


pany’s output of rubber during 1908—the period covered by its 


first report—was 181,156 pounds, against 97,203 pounds from the 
same estates the year before. The cost of the rubber sold is 
estimated at Is. 3d. [=30 cents] per pound, which figure is ex- 


pected to be considerably reduced as the output increases. The 


$1.10] after deducting 


average price realized was 4s. 64d. | 
freight, landing and sale charges. The expenses of the com- 
pany include the upkeep of rubber not yet produced. The net 


profit, derived entirely from the sale of rubber, was £25,621 2s. 11d. 
[=$124,085.41], out of which was paid a dividend of Io per 
cent. on £234,032 10s. capital. It was stated at the meeting that 
10 per cent. could have been paid had the rubber realized only 
3s. 11%4d. [=—96 cents] \ “When bear in 
mind that the results in the accounts before you have been ob- 
last only averaged 


director said: you 


tained from trees which on 


74 years, and that we are only tapping one-eighth of our planted 


December 31 
area, I think you will agree that there are great possibilities in 
front of us.” It may be of interest to note that the rubber output 
last year was obtained from 567% acres, or an average of 319 
pounds per acre. The net profit reported works out at $219.90 
The chairman of the company called attention 


their consulting 


gold, per acre 
at the 
chemists in their endeavor to produce the very best rubber pos- 


meeting to the valuable assistance of 
The management of the company have decided to confine 


trees 


sible. 


their tapping of Hevea rubber in future to which have 


attained a girth of 24 inches at 3 feet from the ground. 

The proceedings at the Lanadron meeting included some re- 
marks by a well-known London broker of such interest, in 
connection with plantation rubber, as to justify their being quoted 


here in full. 


A Lonpon Rupeer Broxer’s VIEws. 


Lewis & Peat): “Before the 
remark 


(of Messrs 
like to 


quality of the Lanadron rubber 


Mr. Andrew Devitt 
would make one 
We have had the privilege of 

for selling the rubber from 


resolution is put | upon the 
being the brokers to the company 

the commencement. Mr. Pears has, 
brought this rubber and kept it up at the top of the tree 
although attempts have been made by 


by his skill and cleverness, 
There 
is no rubber like it sold, 
very clever people, both in Ceylon and the Straits, to come up 
to the block, without When the 
price of fine Para was about 5s. 4d. to 5s. 5d. we sold this Lana- 


Lanadron but so far success. 


dron rubber for the at 5s. od. To-day’s value is 
5s. 10d. | 
to 5s. 7d. 

“The point is this, that so 


good deal of business in rubber, both fine Para and other sorts 


company 
> 7 - ‘ ible. and fine Para hz ; 

$1.41.9], as near as possible, and fine Para has risen 
we do a 


far as we can see-——and 


there is very little chance of seeing rubber prices lower, at all 
events for this year. Consumers and manufacturers all over this 
country, the Continent and America, are clamoring now for plan- 


tation rubber who some little time ago were afraid to touch it, 


and made all sorts of difficulties which 


they were afraid of. All those fears have been dispersed and 
dispelled, and now we can sell Lanadron block without it being 


were suspicious of it, 
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seen, for three and six months ahead, and on its character. I 
think it is a proud proposition for the Lanadron company to be 
the pioneers who have outstripped all other rubber compauies, 
and to produce an article which, at the present time, is the best 
quality and commands the highest price of any plantation rub- 
ber that comes here. 

“With 


likely to go back, I may tell you that we have to-day had orders 


regard to the prospects of prices continuing or being 
for plantation rubber for delivery or shipment from the East up 
to the end of this 
[=$1.35.8] per pound 


year, which is seven months, at 5s. 7d. 
Chat will show you what manufacturers, 
consumers and dealers think of the prospects of rubber, or else 
they 


months ahead at 


would not be willing and eager to make contracts for six 


such a price as that. Para rubber is in a pe- 
culiar position, and holds good prospects for those interested in 
plantation rubber; but they must not be disappointed if they 
see the price—I do not say of Lanadron block—if they see the 
average price of plantation rubber below that of fine hard Para. 
It is not because fine hard Para is better, because we all know 
that plantation rubber is far superior; but at the present time 
manufacturers have not been able to adapt their machinery, 
their mixing or their dressing to take plantation rubber for cer- 
tain purposes; so that they must have fine Para. 

“Although the Para is a fair 
40,000 tons from the Amazon this year—there is not enough to 


crop of fine one—there are 
go round, and therefore the price of fine Para is steadily creep- 
have done business to-day at 5s. 7d. per pound 
Only once during the past three 


ing up. We 
before I came to this meeting. 
or four years has that price been reached or passed, although 
it did touch 3s. 8d.; but it looks very much more like going to a 
record price than down. I must add a word of praise at the 
magnificent way in which the work on the estates in the planting, 
tapping of rubber has been carried out.” 


preparation and 











CHIAPAS, MEXIco, 


PLANTATION “FLorIpA,” 


[Property of Wisconsin Rubber Co., Madison, Wisconsin. Five gallon 


tins used for collecting latex, which is strained before coagulation. ] 





7) 
‘st 
+ 


THE VARIETIES OF ‘“‘CASTILLOA.” 
de- 


of 


the United States 


partment of agriculture, writes in La Chronique Coloniale, 


Henry Pittier, connected now with 


Brussels : 
“One fact 
which, however, has been scientifically proved, is the large number 


which the interested public persists in ignoring and 


a number which considered from the stand- 
Up to the 


of Castilloa species 


point of cultivation is not without some importance 


present time one species of Castilloa producing caoutchouc has 
been recognized generally, viz., the C. elastica, and one other 
which produces resinous latex which coagulates into a brittle 
substance, slightly or not at all elastic, the C. tunu 

“But, in fact, two very distinct types have been confounded 
under the name of Cast 1 elastica, one growing in the semi 
arid districts of Central America and the other flourishing in 
the periodically rainy nie [he first type includes one or 
perhaps two species, the Castilloa lactiflua and C. nicoyana of 
Cook, the second having at least four species: the C. elastica, 
of Mexico; the C. Costricana on the Atlantic coast of Nica- 
ragua, Costa Rica and Panama; C. carinata of western Colombia, 
and C. Ulei of Brazil | Peru. 7 choice among these species 
is far from being an indifferent matter when their cultivation 
for industrial purposes is considered and which should be gov 
erned by climatic conditions of each locality. It is probably a 
fact that an ignorane f this detail has been the» cause of so 
little success in certain attempts made in the Indies and in other 


colonies, and future experiments will certainly be more encourag 


ing if this detail is taken into account.” 


RUBBER PLANTATION ACCESSORIES. 


[HERE always will be small and medium sized rubber planta 
tions on which it may not pay to put up large coagulating 
plants. For their use has been assembled on this page iltus- 


trations of utensils that have become recognized as desirable parts 
of a planting outfit, though some of them may prove desirable on 
estates. As a rule, the cups and spouts 


the 


even the largest rubber 


are made of heavy tin; dippers, bowls and pans of steel 


enameled with porcelain, and the sieves are made of heavy tin 





_ i 


Collecting Cap. Latex Dipper. 


Tin Spout. 









Collecting Cup.) 


Rupsper PLANTATION ACCESSORIES, 


ground 


( 


with brass wire strainers. 
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hose shown in our illustrations are 


made by Walker Sons & Co., Colombo, Ceylon. 


SYSTEM OF TAPPING RUBBER TREES. 


\N accompanying diagram relates to a system in which the 


grooves 


the distances and angles correct 


& 
< 


verti 


* +) 
mr t 


whic | 


\ 








Seamless Latex Strainer in the Center.) 





to be 





Latex Bowl. 
Latex Measure.) 





Latex Kettle. ° 





Round Coagulating Pan for Biscuits.) 


cut in the rubber tree are first 





worked out, with 


The guide by which this 


1S 


A effected is a right-angled triangular 

Vv A piece of tin, with two sizes abouc 17 

J inches each and the third 2 feet. 

y, The grooves to be cut along the 
we = sloping side of the triangle will then 
= be at an angle of 45 degrees to the 

base, each groove 2 feet long and at 

intervals of one foot, starting from 

oe the base of the tree, up to a height 

17" > of 5 feet, and all leading into a 
‘al channel running down to within a few inches of the 


level, a small tin spout being inserted at the lower end 
lis vertical channel to convey the latex into th vessels 

1 are placed on the ground near the tre« 

A NEW LATEX CUP. 

NEW type of latex cup that has many points in its favor, 
if it is not too costly, is shown in the 
iccompanying illustration. The method 
of fastening to the tree and the cover 
are particularly good, and it should 
find many friends amcng the planters 
United States patent No. 919.008 has 
heen granted for this invention to James 
Webster, of Victorville. California 

RUBBER PLANTING NOTES. 
\r a special meeting of stockholders 
of Manchester North Borneo Rubber, 
; Limited (Manchester, May 21), it was 

Latex Cup : siting: ‘ 

voted to increase the capital from 


£65,000 to £100,000, to provide for 


increasing the companies 


The 
planting tobacco largely as a tem- 


area 


under rubber company is 


porary crop. 


Rubber Estates of Johore, 
Limited, began planting in March, 
1907, and at the last annual 


meeting (London, May 4), it was 
reported that over 3,300 acres had 
The 
date 


been placed under rubber 
oldest had to 
about £14 10s. [=$70.56] per acre 

Kautschuk-Plantage Mombo, G. 
m. b. H., has been registered at 
Arnstadt, Germany, with a capital 
of 510,000 marks [=$121,380], to 
plant rubber at Mombo, in the 
Wilhelmstal district, Gerntan East 
\frica. It is formed to develop a 
plantation started by 
Robert Trautmann, of Arnstadt, 
and Gustav Weisflog, of Erfurt, 
Germany, who are the organizers 
of the new company. 

Mr. H. A. Wickham, who will 
be remembered in connection with 
the original introduction of the 
of Hevea rubber into 
is_ still in 


rubber cost 


already 


cultivation 


the Far East, active 
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connection with rubber interests, as indicated by his share in 
the organization of Mombiri Rubber Plantations, Limited, with 
£52,000 capital registered in London, April 20, 1909. The .object 
is to acquire the benefit of a iease granted to Mr. Wickham of 
Collingwood Bay, East Papua (New 
Guinea), to adopt agreements with Mr. Wickham, and to carry 
One of the signatories is Mr 


an estate in coast of 


on the business of rubber culture. 
Wickham, whose address now is.9 James street, Westbourne 


terrace, W.. London. 


DISTANCE IN RUBBER PLANTING. 
He Tehuantepec Rubber Culture Co. (New York) established 


their ‘plantation “Rubio” in Mexico, on the plan of setting 


their rubber 6x6 feet at the beginning, with the idea of thinning 


the ‘trees later. They issue under date of May I a report on 


experimental thinning, giving dimensions of trees under varying 


conditions.. The report says: “It will be observed that the differ- 


ence ‘in gtowth as between plantings at 6x6, 9x9, 6x12, I2xI2 


and 18x18 is so. small as to-show no decided advantage in ‘favor 


of ‘any particular’ distance. between trees, indicating that no 
geheral cutting out:at this time is advisable.” Any furthét 
original planting; however, will be done at various distances 


apart greater than 6x6 feet 
RUBBER YIELDS IN MEXICO. 

He Meriden Rubbet Corporation shipped recentl; from their 
plantation in’ Vera ‘Cruz, Mexico, a lot of Castilloa plantation 
rubber, which weighed 568 pounds in New York. The 
sounds mixed with scrap brought 


sheet 
rubber sold at $1 a pound; 25 
Neighboring planters shipped 1,782 pounds 
with the same consignment 

\ report on the estate in Mexico of The Tolosa Rubber Co. 
(Boston), made by W. L. Wadleigh, general manager, states that 


97 cents a pound. 


the tapping of 160 planted Castilloa trees aged 6 years and 8 
months, and measuring 20 inches or more in girth, yielded 20% 
pounds of dry rubber, or an average of 2 ounces per tree for 
one tapping. He recommends the tapping, toward the end of 
this year, of all their trees of this size. 

AMERICAN ENTERPRISE IN BORNEO. 

Tuts paragraph appears in De Indische Mercuur, of Am- 
sterdam: “According to information received by the Java Bode 
(Java “Messenger”), an American syndicate is to be organized 
for the purpose of cultivating caoutchouc on a large scale in the 
Preliminary investi- 


eastern and southern portions of Borneo. 


gations, such as are necessary in the selection of forest lands 


best suited, have already been commenced.” 
RUBBER PLANTING NOTES. 

As indicating the with 
reaching the tapping stage, the Malay Mail recently mentioned 


rapidity which rubber estates are 
that at that time no latex cups were to be had in Kuala Lumpur, 
One Kuala Lumpur firm had sold 400,000 
cups within a few months. 


The Malacca Rubber Plantations, Limited—a company in the 


Singapore or Penang. 


flotation of which, in 1905, some Americans were concerned—has 
The 


auction 


become one of the important rubber-producing companies. 
recent London 
sales 18,400 pounds of the company’s rubber realized an average 
of 5s. 4¥2d. [=$1.3034] per pound 

The London Fimancial News of May 5 printed a list of 46 
Ceylon Rubber and Tea Estate, 
Limited, who had recently made transfers of shares. The num- 
14,584; the number retained by the 
same holders was 14,408. The total number of shares issued 
The pertinence of the list of sales is not 


March outturn was 12,500 pounds. At 


shareholders in the General 


ber transferred was 
to date is 125,366. 
plain, though it may be implied that some persons prominent 
in financial circles are unloading their holdings in this par- 
ticular company. 

The Rio Cimmarrones Plantation Co., incorporated under 
the laws of California, to develop a plantation of rubber, 


cacao, and tropical fruits, in Mexico, is capitalized at $75,000. 


The directors are R. C. Shaw, Z. P. Smith, and O. M. Bennett, 
all of Berkeley, California, in which city the company will 
have headquarters. 

A report on plantation (Castilloa) Colombia 
appears in the official paper published at Bogota. It relates 
Ferrer, and Tuluk, 


rubber from 


to rubber produced by Sefores Angel, 
whose plantations near Quibdo were mentioned in THe INDIA 
RupBeR Wortp December 1, 1905 (page 75). The rubber was 
sent to London, where it was declared to be worth 3s. 10d. 
to 4s., with Para fine at 4s. 8d. 

The Pennsylvania Obispo Plantation Co, (Scottdale, Pennsyl- 
vania) report the measurement on their plantation “El Cedral,” 
in Mexico, of Castilloa rubber trees 3% years old from seed, 28% 
inches in circumference, 18 inches from the ground. They have 
about this 

In a recent article on the “manigoba” rubber plantations of the 
Brazilian Rubber Plantation and Development Co., of New 
York, in Piauhy, Brazil [see THe InpIA Rupper Worp, May 1, 
1909—page 279], the fact was omitted that they cover 728.95 


190,c00 trees of age. 


hectares [—1,801.24 acres]. 


RUBBER GOODS FOR NEW YORK .CITY. 


HE City of New York, the yearly expenditures of which far 

exceed those of other city, is a very considerable 
buyer of rubber goods, which are required in great variety. In 
a single recent issue of The City Record tenders are invited for 
rubber goods for the Borough of Brooklyn; for rubber boots 
and rubber coats for the department of water supply; for rub- 
ber insulated submarine telephone cable, for the police depart- 
ment; rubber boots for the bureau of sewers, and so on. Such 
advertisements appear almost daily through the year. The larg- 
est single article of purchase, perhaps, in the way of rubber goods, 
is hose for the fire department. The city must buy tires for its 
automobiles, in addition to 
vehicles and bicycles. The item of rubber stationers’ sundries 
required in the public schools alone runs into a lot of money; 
likewise the rubber supplies for the city hospitals and charitable 


any 


hundreds of many horse-drawn 


institutions. 


INDIA-RUBBER GOODS IN COMMERCE. 


EXPORTS FROM THE UNITED STATES. 
FFICIAL statement of value of exports of manufactures of 
india-rubber and gutta-percha for the month of April, 
1909, and the first ten months of five fiscal years, beginning 
July 1: 








Belting, Joo0ts All 
MonTHus. Packing and Other TOTAL. 
and Hose. Shoes. Rubber. 
April, 1909 $172,124 $67,782 $359,182 $599,088 
July-March ..... 1,053,758 1,071,489 2,805,914 4,931,161 
Total .........$1,225,882 $1,139,271 $3,165,006 $5,530,249 
Total, 1907-08 1,141,034 1,365,616 3,122,544 5,620,794 
Total, 1906-07 . 1,040,560 1,007,035 3,015,892 5,064,387 
Total, 1905-06 . 1,035,705 1,360,346 2,369,480 4,765,531 
3,958,415 


Total, 1904-05 . 794,256 1,100,093 2,064,066 
The decline in the exports of rubber goods which occurred dur- 
ing the financial depression some time ago has well nigh been 
recovered from. The above table permits this comparison to be 
made of conditions for the past 10 months, as against the preced- 


ing period: 


Decrease in boots and shoes.............+. $226,345 
Deememne 06 DONE, GE. cncccdccctonssees $84,248 

Increase in miscellaneous...............5. 42,402 126,710 

a ee ee TT $00,635 


It would appear from the table that the exports of boots and 
shoes are less stable than in other rubber lines. Thus 1906-07 
showed a marked falling off in rubber footwear, while the mis- 
cellaneous column showed a gain of more than 27 per cent. 
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The India-Rubber Trade in Great Britain. 


By Our Regular Correspondent. 


res to this topic a short time ago, but a refer- 
ence to a new patent connected with spreading, in the 

May issue of THe Inpta Rupper Worip (page 292) sug- 
gests that a more detailed reference to the interesting works 
at Hazel Grove, near Stockport, may not be without interest. 
With regard to the spreading patent of 
Gare, and that for making sheet rub- 
ber by a new process, I cannot say 
anything from personal knowledge, but I have seen the first 


T. GARE'S 
PATENTS. 


patent for the remaking of solid cab tires, railway buffers, 
etc., in operation and it is certainly very interesting and to 
my knowledge novel. I understand that granting of the 
patent, which is dated December, 1908, was much delayed 
by opposition from a source of which I have no detailed 
information. Since then another patent on somewhat similar 


lines has been granted, though it was opposed by the Gare 
The process itself, to briefly summarize the patent, 
consists in reducing tke worn but not decayed rubber to 
fine powder, this being effected on machines which have 
been specially designed and patented. The rubber powder is 
fed in at one end of a specially constructed die machine by a 
hopper and after compression into a solid mass it appears again 
as a new tire at the other end. Except in the rate of production 
the process much resembles that ordinarily seen at a rubber 
works. In Gare’s process, though the production of the tire is 
continuous, it is at a much slower rate. The temperature the 
rubber is subjected to is from 390° to 400° F., and it is carefully 
regulated by a thermometer. The tire is rolled up on a drum as 
it comes from the machine after passing over a bed of French 
chalk 
put on the wheels they came from after a very short time 


interests. 


No other processes are necessary and the tires can be 
The 
remade tires have given, I understand, every satisfaction, and 


as they can be produced at a much less cost than new ones it 
is evident that the manufacture of and sale of new tires is likely 
to be adversely affected. The same remarks apply to remade 
buffers, which appear to give very satisfactory results, both in 
remaking the buffers the 
hydraulic pressure 


a hot-air chamber up to about 


mechanical testing and in uss In 


ground rubber is compressed in molds by 


and then heated in the molds in 


400° F. Among other goods being made <re horseshoe pads 
and rubber heels. As mentioned in my former notice, a com 
pany with a large capital has been formed to take over the Gare 
patents, and this company has already issued licenses to three 


or four British rubber manufacturing firms to use the tire 


also in process of formation 


patent. Subsidiary companies are 

to work the patents in the various colonies, though with regard 
to these it would seem as if there was not much prospect of 
large business in some of the cases. It may be mentioned that 


a somewhat similar patent of O. C. Tunewich, of Finchley, Lon- 


don, dated December 24, 1907, has reference to the manufacture 


of vuleanite articles from powdered waste vulcanite, this being 


heate 
to use the 


d to about 4oo° F. ina mold. A variation of this process is 


waste vulcanite in the form of turnings or shavings, 


) spring being provided to take up any excessive pressure de 
veloped during the compression at 4co° F 
THE prospectus was issuec 1 May 17 of the Rubber Tanned 
Lea r ( Limited, with a capital of £250,000, of which 
£150,000, mostly in shares, goes to the 
. N es ‘ 

RUBBER-TANNED pron interests which comprise the 
LEATHER. 1 po Pete 
Rubber Tanning Syndicate, Limited, of 

London, and the Rubberized Leather Co., Limited, of Melbourne, 
Australia. The board, whose chairman is Lord Suffield, is more 


leather trade The 


sentative of rubber planting than of the 


reports on the process mostly emanate from those who have tried 
the new product made up into articles of commerce, though there 
is a satisfactory report from one firm of tanners. There does not 
appear to be any report from any scientific authorities on the 
leather manufacture; at least none such were sent out with the 
prospectus. The title of the company is to some extent am- 
biguous. It is not quite clear on the face of it whether the rub- 
ber does the tanning or whether the previously tanned leather 
is treated with rubber in order to make it more waterproof. 
The main object of the ordinary tanning processes is, of course, 
to render the gelatine of the soft and flabby hide insoluble bv 
conversion into tannate of gelatine. Other processes, such as 
the chrome process, have the same result without the use of 
tannic acid. I am not aware that the gelatine can be fixed 
merely by treatment with rubber and imagine that some body 
such as tannic acid or chrome is used in conjunction. This com- 
pany is, of course, on a different footing to those which have had 
for their object the substitution of leather by some other 
product. Various leather substitutes have had a certain degree 
of success in certain directions, but they -have never really 
threatened the old established leather interests. The new prod- 
uct, however, will, I imagine, come into close conflict with the 
latter if the claims as to its superiority for boots, driving belts 
etc., are generally substantiated. 
Tue Seventh International Congress of Applied Chemistry 
was opened on May 27 by the Prince of Wales in the Albert 
CONGRESS oF Hall, London, and was attended by about 
APPLIED 3,000 representatives of 20 differerit 
CHEMISTRY. countries, as well as by a number of 
ladies. From the india-rubber point of view there is not a 
great deal of interest to record. Several papers, it is true, were 
put in the agenda, but in only one case did the author appear in 
This absence of authors, indeed, struck me as depriving 
Herewith is 
a list of the papers on rubber announced in the daily journal 


person. 
the congress of an important element of interest. 


of the congress to be read at stated times: 


1. Theorie und Praxis der Kautschukregeneration. By Paul Alexander. 


2. Die Nitorite der Kautschuk. By Paul Alexander. 


3 \ Technical Process for Improvement of Low and Medium Grade 
rubbers. By M. W. Wildermann 
4. India-Rubber in North America, By Henry C. Pearson. 
Chemie des Kautschuk. By Richard Weil 
6. Besprechung tiber Kautschuk Analyse. By R. Weil and P. Tenune 
7 The Analysis of ManufacturedIndia-Rubber Goods. W. F. A. Exmen. 


Mr. Wildermann inferior rubbers by 


treatment with alcohol and chloroform to remove resin and cer- 


proposed to improve 


tain other constituents. The suggestion was adversely criticised 


by Dr. H. P. Stevens and it is certainly not easy to imagine it 
coming into regular application. But there is not space here for 
further details regarding this or any of the other papers 


mentioned. 


At the closing meeting of the congress the American ambas 
sador, Mr. Whitelaw Reid, read an invitation from the United 
States government to hold the 1912 New York 
Professor W. Morley was elected honorary president and Dr 
W. H. Nichols president, in the places of Sir Henry R 


moscoe, 
i k Dee 


Congress in 


and Sir William Ramsay, K. c. B., F. R. $ 


SoMEWHAT of a novelty in British newspapers is the pros- 


pectus of a Canadian company—that of the Canadian Mineral 
Rubber Co., Limited This is a 

GILSONITE. development of the American As- 
phaltum and Rubber Co., working 

eilsonite and bituminous limestone mines, and its object 
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and Mexico. It 
gilsonite—otherwise 


to Canada 
deposit of 


is to extend this business 
does not appear that 
elaterite or mineral 
in Canada and 
these countries to 
material and to one 
of which is a so-called fiux, in the rubber manufacture. This 
material has long been known to occur in the limestone of 


any 
been discovered 
are to be 
stuff into 


well-known 


caoutchouc—has 
but works 
manufacture the 
it for other 


erected in 
insulating 


Mexico, 


prepare uses, 
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Derbyshire, England, but in too small quantities to make its 
commercial exploitation likely to prove successful. A quite 
new department is, however, the establishment of asphalt 
works at a Derbyshire limestone quarry where the rock con- 
tains a good deal of bitumen. There is, however, no such 
vein of solid bitumen as is found at Utah and has been 
proved to a depth of 850 feet. [Further details occur in our 
department of News of the American Rubber Trade.] 


The Rubber Interest in Europe. 


TO MAKE “ZAKINGUMMI”’ IN GERMANY. 


COMPANY has been registered at Nordhausen under the 
A style Deutsche Zakinwerke, Actiengesellschaft, with a 
capital of 500,000 marks [$119,000], for the purpose of 
manufacturing and utilizing substances similar to india-rubber, 
and more particularly “Zakingummi,” a substitute imvented by 
Olsson, of Sweden. [See THe Inpra Rupper Worn, June 1, 1907 
—page 268.] The company likewise intends to participate in sim- 
ilar and other enterprises, whenever such participation is likely to 
be of assistance in the attainment of the company’s purposes. The 
capital has been subscribed for at par by the organizers, Messrs. 
Robert Petzold, a merchant of Elberfeld; Friedrich Fisher, cap- 
italist; Dr. Paul Schencke, pharmacist; Hermann Rathsfeld, 
manufacturer; and Fritz Fischer, engineer, of Nordhausen. The 
directors are: F. Fischer, H. Rathsfeld, and Erich Jager, mer- 
chant. The managers of the company are Robert Petzold, of 
Elberfeld, and Dr. Paul Schencke, pharmacist, of Nordhausen. 
BUSINESS OF METZELER & CO. 

At the last annual meeting of Actiengesellschaft Metzeler & 
Co. (Munich), the reports for the business year 1908 were 
approved and a dividend of 5 per cent. declared, as usual. In 
regard to business during the current year, the meeting was 
informed that the company had received ample orders and that it 
still had a stock of crude rubber bought at favorable prices, but 
that it would have to rely for further supplies on the open mar- 
ket, which is at present unsteady, as soon as the stock on hand 
had been worked up. The outlook for the business in surgical 
and technical rubber goods, as well as for the bicycle tire busi- 
ness, was stated to be favorable, while sales of pneumatic tires 
for automobiles had recently shown a material increase, com- 
pelling the works to increase the number of working hours. 

AMERICAN RUBBER FOOTWEAR ON THE CONTINENT. 


Tue Hamburg firm of Ekert Brothers (consisting of Leon, 
Maximilian and Joseph Ekert), wholesalers of rubber footwear, 
is the subject of a lengthy article in Der Schuhmarkt (Frankfort 
o/M., June 3). have devoted their attention largely to 


the trade in American rubber shoes on the continent. 


They 
Our con 
temporary says: 

“There was a time when dealers were averse to handling light 
American rubber shoes, averring that the public was buying rub 
ber shoes according to their weight, considering the heaviest 
shoes to be the best, and that only a heavy rubber shoe could 
satisfy the customer. It did 


after these 


long, however, to 


them 
elegant rubber shoes had 


not take 


change their views, light, 
been given a trial, and within a few years the light weight goods 
have been most satisfactorily introduced into all the more high- 
class The the ‘Boston’ rub 
ber shoes increased to such an extent that the Ekert firm was 


stores demand for ‘Candee’ and 
no longer able to find room for its stock in leased warehouses, 
but proceeded to erect a new warehouse, which at the present time 
always contains a stock of many thousand cases. Assorted ac 
cording to grades and sizes, the trade finds in this warehouse 
the goods of the two brands named and the product of several 
other manufacturing concerns who have granted the Ekert firm 
Inasmuch as the 


the Hamburg 


the exclusive right of sale in most countries. 


European business is mainly conducted from 


warehouse, the same contains special styles for various coun- 
tries, and we believe we may state that the stock comprises 
150 different grades of rubber shoes. A few years ago a special 
sporting goods department was added to the business, and now 
enjoys a large trade. In this connection we shall confine our- 
selves to mentioning the widely known ‘Scrum’ footballs and 
boots, and the ‘Mermaid’ tennis shoes, shoes for gymnasts and 
sandals. In addition to the main warehouse at Hamburg, the 
firm maintains special warehouses in a number of large German 


and foreign cities, which place it in a position to promptly meet 
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EKertT BrorHers, “EKERTHAUS,” HAMBURG. 


demands of its extensive trade. The firm of Ekert Brothers 


can point to 15 years of successful work, and in view of an 


efficient force of traveling salesmen and agents, the future ex- 
tension of the business may be expected to fully equal its develop- 
ment in the past.” 
THE ANNEXATION OF THE CONGO, 
Unper the auspices of the chamber of commerce at Antwerp, 
beginning on June 6, occurred a notable “patriotic manifestation” 
commemorating the annexation of the Congo Free State to Bel- 
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gium. King Leopold honored the occasion with his presence, and 


was the recipient of an address from the chamber, in which his 
influence in the matter of the annexation was applauded, and to 
An industrial parade repre- 


leading interests of Antwerp and the kingdom fol- 


which he made a response at length. 
senting the 
lowed, and at the close of the day named a banquet was served 
to 1,400 guests, his Majesty being present. The rubber interest 
naturally was well represented, among those taking part being 


M. Edouard Bunge and Willy M. Friling, of Bunge & Co., M 


Gustav Grisar, of Grisar & Co., and M. Louis Van de Velde, of 
L. and W. Van de Velde, leading rubber houses in Antwerp. 
Our esteemed contemporary, Lu Tribune Congolaise, is to be con- 


gratulated upon its interesting special issue brought out for this 
occasion, with 40 pages and 188 illustrations, in connection with 
Congo and the 


a very full review of the resources of the 


progress of that region under the régime which preceded the 
annexation. 

GERMANY. 
\sbestwerke Aktiengesell 
Frankfurt. a/M 


86,731 


ting of Frankfurter 
Wertheim) 


on May 15 Fhe -net 


THE annual me 
was held at 


chaft (formerly Louis 


profit for 1908 was marks 


[=$20,641.92], and the dividends declared were.6 per cent 
Hannoversche Gummi-Kamm Compagnie 
Rubber Co.) fer the 


The dividend of 
A.-G the 
1908 


Hanover India business year 


amounted to 22 per cent., against 21 per cent. for the 
preceding. year 

Herrmann & Co., manufacturers of seamless rubber :goods in 
terlin;, and Richard ‘Linke, a dealer at Zittau, have consolidated 
their busimess unaer tne style Linke, Herrmann &Co., G.-m. b. H. 

Ehe dividend of Vereinigte Berlin-Frankfurter Gummiwaren- 
Fabriken for the business year 1908 was 9 per cent.—the same as 
for several years past 

GREAT BRITAIN. 

THe accounts of Callender’s Cable Construction Co., Limited, 
for the business year 1908 show net profits of £61,614 [=$229,- 
844.53] 
and the interest on the debentures, and to per cent. on the ordi- 


Che ordinary dividend was paid on the preference shares, 
nary shares, with 5 per cent. bonus on the latter. The carry-over 
is £45,884, against £45,107 last year 

Ash, Sons & Co 
supplies, report 


Claudius (1905), Limited, makers of dental 


rubber and other dentists’ a net profit for 1908 
of £89,415. [$435,138.10] Dividends were 5% per cent. on 


preference shares and 8 pet 
At the general 
Linoleum Co., 


Walton's new 


cent. on the common 


meeting of the Greenwich Inlaid 
May 26), working Frederick 


year's accounts showed a net profit of 


fifteenth 


Limited (London, 


patent, the 


£69,052 | —$336,041.56] Dividends—5"'% per cent. on the prefer 
ence capital (£100,000) and 15 per cent. on the ordinary 


absorbed £41,500; debenture interest, £5,400 ; added 
The 


lord mayor of London, was 


( £240,000 ) 


to reserve, £15,000; carried forward, over £6,000 chair- 


man, Sir William Treloar, 7. p., late 


reélected 
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hard 


Rubber Patents, Limited, registered in London, May 18, 1909; 
capital, £15,000 [—$72,997.50]. To take manufacture 
of footballs, tennis balls and other rubber goods carried on at 
9, Charles street, Manchester, under the name Progressive Rub- 
ber Co., and also various patented inventions relating to such 


over the 


lines of manufacture 

At the fourth annual meeting of Johnson & Phillips, Limited 
(London, May 28), showed net profits of £10,037 [= $48,845]. 
\fter providing for the appropriations shown in the profit and 
over £681, against 


remained to be carried 


The unfavorable conditions of the 


loss account there 
£6,873 in the preceding year. 
past year were commented-on by the chairman, who expressed 
contidence in apy.,early revival of. trade 

Charles Featherstone, of Altrincham, 
secured the representation for Great Britain for the hose manu- 
factured by the New York Belting and Packing Co., Limited, 


and the Eureka Hose Manufacturing Co., of New York. 


near Manchester, has 


RUSSIA. 
Tuk net ‘profits of Russisch-Franzésische Gummi-, Gutta- 
percha- und Telegraphen-Werke in Firma “Provoduik” at Riga, 


1.983.540 rubles [= $1,021, 
A dividend of ‘12 


7,000,000 


for the last business: year reached 


523.10], on‘a turnover of 21,673,580 rubles 


per cent.” was declared’ on a _ capital of rubles 


[—$3.605,co0]} 


EARLY DESIGNS IN RUBBER FOOTWEAR. 


|* the very early days of rubber shoe manufacture, some 
quite artistic designs were attempted and produced. The 
illustration shows some very natty goods made by Christopher 


Meyer and covered by patents dated nearly 40 years ago. These 


~~, 
~_ 





Rott ENGRAVED RupBBER SANDALS 


patents cover the process of making imitation sandals and also 
the dies and rolls used in forming the ‘ornamented surface. 





THE HANNOVERSCHE GUMMI-KAMM COMPAGNIE, A.-G. 
1862. ] 


and soft rubber goods; established 
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AERIAL NAVIGATION IN GERMANY. 


FROM THE “GUMMI-ZEITUNG,” BERLIN. 


A” HOUGH the press has been flooded with notes on Zep- 
pelin’s dirigible balloons, very few accurate technical 
details have as yet been published, with the exception of some 
articles in the Gummi-Zcitung and other trade papers \ le 
ture delivered last March by Admiral Prince Henry of Prussia 
before the Verein fur Motorluftschiffahrt (Aerial Motor Navi 
gation Society) of Kiel may, therefore, prove to be of interest 
We have selected from the lecture the following particulars 
concerning the airship “Zeppelin 1” 

The floating balloon shed at Manzell is built on pontoons, and 
so anchored that it can be readily turned until its open end 
faces in a direction opposite to that from which the wind blows 
] 


A channel in which the cars find a support runs in the direction 


of the longitudinal axis of the shed, while batteries of hydrogen 
tanks, used for inflating the “ballonets,”’* are installed in both 
sides The airship can be hoisted to the roof of he shed ‘ 
making repairs 

The balloon proper is composed of 17 separate balloons, all 
of which are in turn enclosed in one common covering \ 
4-cylinder engine, operating two propellers, is installed in each 
of the two cars If a person in one of the cars desires to 
exchange places with a person in the other car, both must pri 
ceed simultaneously toward the center of the connecting bridge, 


so as to preserve the equilibrium, since the airship is exceedingly 


sensitive to such changes in the distribution of the load Phe 
operating qualities and efficiency of the airship are not only im 
paired by its inability to overcome the force of the wind when 
it exceeds 11 meters per second,? but likewise because the pro- 
pellers revolve at considerable heights in a medium of lesser 
density which reduces their propulsive power, and that at such 
heights both the ignition and combustion in the engine are apt 
to become defective, in consequence of an insufficient supply of 
oxygen 

During the trip made by Prince Henry, which was of ¢ 
hours’ duration, the distance covered was 210 kilometers [==130 
miles], and the airship rose to a medium height of about 260 


meters above the level of the Lake of Constance 


tion of benzine amounted to 210 kilograms, while 36 kilograms 
of lubricating material were used and 4o kilograms of ballast 
thrown out The “Zeppelin 1” recently made a two-hours trip 
without ballast, the same being replaced with a crew of 24 


persons 
The Zeppelin-Luftschiffbau-Gesellschaft (Zeppelin Airship Con- 
struction Co.), as well as various committees, are planning a 


rankfort and Dussel- 





series of regular airship lines between | 


dorf, and between Friedrichshafen and the cities of Lucerne, 


Cologne, Munich, and so on. Other plans for the establishment 
of “airship ports” in Cologne, Lerchlingen and Metz are pre 
sumably based on these proposed lines, but there is sufficient 
reason to doubt whether such enterprises could be made profit- 
able for a long time to come. At present the British are the 
only ones who see the atmosphere crowded with Zeppelin air- 
ships, as proved by the excitement into which timid English 
minds were recently thrown, when mysterious airships were 
seen to float over England in the night and induced the British 
war department to engage in shooting practice with shra) uel 
using captive balloons as a target. It soon leaked out, however, 
that these horrifying dirigible balloons were merely 25-foot 
models of airships made by the English manufacturing firm of 
Spencer (at the price ¢ f 10s. 6d each), in which an alcohol lamp 
produced rarified air 

Two new dirigible balloons of German construction have just 


been announced Professor Schutte, of Danzig. is building an 


airship of the rigid type, in which the aluminum frame is té 


° : ; : 7 , 


. sections of which the large balloon of the airship is compose 


The 
About 25 miles per hour; a good or stormy breeze 
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replaced with a wooden frame in the shape of a coil which is 


claimed to possess greater strength and to be exempt from dan- 





gerous electric charges and discharges The capacity of this 
balloon is to be 13,000 cubic meters and four benzine motors of 
100 HP. each are to be installed in the two cars 

The second type of construction is the invention of Ober 
hauratz Rettig, of Danzig, who intends to construct the body 
f the balloon throughout of light wooden panels, connected by 

r-tight joints. He has planned to charge this covering or shell 
with hydrogen without any separate ballonets. Our rubber in 
lustry is not liable to suffer much damage from this competi- 
tion, as it may be safely assumed in advance, as an undoubted 
fact, that rubber covered or impregnated fabrics are far superior, 
th as tight gas containers and in strength, to such an immense 
fragile wooden casing as one of 11,000 cubic meters capacity 

[he price list of a new firm, the Aerooffice, of Paris, furnishes 
some information regarding the prices of airships and flying 
machines. A small spherical balloon (600 cubic meters capacity ) 
costs from 1,000 marks [$238]. when made of cotton cloth, 


to 5,000 marks [$1,190], when made of double rubber-covered 


The The prices of a balloon of large size (say, 4,000 cubic 
icters) range between 6,000 and 17,000 marks \ Voisin flying 
machine of the type use Farman costs 25,000 marks, and an 


Esmault-Pelterie aeroplane with 30 HP. engine is listed at 41,c00 
marks, the price of an Antoinette a¢roplane being only 10,000 
marks Following the lead of the Allgemeine Elektrizitats- 
Gesellschaft (General Electric Co.), in Berlin, the Benz Motor 
Works in Mannheim have started to build flying machine engines. 
lhe first step toward the practical introduction in Germany 
f airships heavier than air has just been taken by the Flug 
maschine Wright, G. m. b. H. (Wright Flying Machine (¢ 
Limited), which was recently organized with a capital stock of 
500.000 marks [=—$119,000], with the participation of the Allg« 
meine Elektrizitats-Gesellschaft, the Actiengesellschaft Friedr 
Krupp, Ludwig Loewe & Co., and various other corporations 
and banking houses. This company has acquired the right to 
vork all the Wright patents and all future improvements on the 
same during a contract term of 15 years in Germany and her 
lonies. Sweden, Norway, Denmark, Luxemburg and Turkey. 
Further proof of the efficiency of the Wright bi-plane was re 


cently furnished by Tissandier, one of Wright’s scholars, who 


covered 57 kilometers [45 miles] in one hour, during a 
flight he made at Pau The flying machine invented by the 


government architect Hoffmann is now being assembled on the 
lempelhofer field at Berlin, and experiments will be made with 


it in the near futur 


AERONAUTICS and the Rubber Industry I I) 4 Rvupper Wort 





Rubber in Ballo« ( structior Tue | 4 Ruspser Wortp, February 


\ CEMENT for uniting leather, india-rubber, cloth, wood, and-so 
on, 1s formed of gutta-percha dissolved in a mixture of carbon 
bisulphide and ether, preferably in the following proportions: 
Carbon bisulphide, 1 pound; ether, 4 ounces; gutta-percha, 4 to 
5 ounces. The cement may be used in repairing tire tubes and 


covers, and for uniting parts of botts and the like. This inven 
tion is covered by the British patent 28,188 (1907) granted to R. 


Je nsen 


\ NEW patent tapping knife used in the East is the “Barrydo,” 
invented by G. S. Brown and made by Brown & Davison (Co- 
lombo). Its blade has four cutting edges and is easily reversible; 
it cuts right and left hand, “pull or push,” without adjustment; 


it cannot choke, and requires no sharpening 


tThe title of chief rchitects commissioners f public works in 
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Recent Patents Relating to Rubber. 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 
SSUED MAY 4 PATENT SPECIFICATIONS PUBLISHED 
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The Late James 


N exceedingly wide circle in the rubber trade received with 
A a sense of personal bereavement the news of the death of 
James Bennett Forsyth, who, for a longer period than is 
usual in a career of business activity, had been identified with 
one of the oldest companies in the rubber industry in America 
Though Mr. Forsyth had been an invalid for some time, until 
within a month or so his associates in the business had looked 
forward to his return to the office in which he was so long the 
leading spirit. But in time his physician became less and less 
hopeful, and on the evening of June 13 he passed away peace- 
fully and without pain. ° 
Mr. Forsyth was born in Brookline, Massachusetts, February 
2, 1850, and six years later his family removed to Roxbury (now 
in Boston), where his father, William Forsyth, had charge of a 
department in the factory of the Boston Belting Co. The son’s 
health at an early age was such as to prevent his regular attend- 
ance at school, and the family physi- 
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Bennett Forsyth. 


that company bears the date 1845, but the business dates back, 
in unbroken succession, to the first important attempts to make 
rubber goods in the United States, and their premises embrace 
the original building—one which possesses additional historic in- 
terest as having been the scene of part of Charles Goodyear’s 
early work. The company started on a career of success from 
its first adoption of the process of vulcanization, and perhaps 
in no other rubber factory have a greater number of practical 
processes and appliances been developed. 

Mr. Forsyth contributed greatly and in very many ways to the 
success and prosperity of the company, both through his inven- 
His patented inventions 
employed in the industry, and 
many important articles of manufacture. Several years ago it 
was stated that he had taken out more than 50 patents. A com- 
plete list of these is not now available, but a reference to the 

patent office records subsequent to the 


tions and his administrative ability. 


cover many useful machines 





cian advised that he be put at some 
light employment as a probable means 
of improving his health. Early in his 
fourteenth year, therefore, he was 
placed in the office of Mr. Merrill, 
clerk of the at the fac 
assist him’ generally in 
the office, and to go to the 
bank. At that time 


John G. Tappan was treasurer of the 


company 
tory, to 
pe yst- 


office and the 


company, and Charles McBurney, the 
manufacturing agent, the company’s 
store in Boston being conducted under 
the style of Tappan, McBurney & Co., 
The superintendent 
was Robert Hale. It was a part of the 
duties of the young assistant clerk to 
go frequently through the mill, partic- 
ularly in regard to goods to be shipped 


to the store, and after a time he asked 


selling agents 


permission of the superintendent to 
work in the mill he could be 
spared from the office. Mr. Hale con 
sented, and he worked for 


hours each week, first in one depart 


when 


several 








Tue Late JAMES BENNETT ForsytTH. 


date alluded to shows that many addi- 
tional patents have been granted to 
him. They cover machinery for the 
making of rubber hose, for making 
and stretching rubber lined cotton and 
linen hose; rubber covered rollers for 
use in cotton, woolen and paper mills, 
print and dye works, bleacheries and 
so on. 

The family of Mr. Forsyth is of 
French extraction, existing for many 
generations under the Forsath 
or Forsaith, which became Forsyth on 
the removal of a branch of the family 
to Scotland. Captain Alexander 
Forsyth, born in Ayrshire in 1689, re- 
moved to where he was 
married in 1715, and where for many 
years he was selectman and otherwise 
son John 
also rose to many positions of public 
trust in 


name 


Boston, 


a prominent citizen. His 


3oston. Both eventually re- 
turned to Scotland, and died there. A 
son of the latter, born in Scotland, 
was Captain John Forsyth, of the 
British army, whose son William 








ment and then another as he chose, 
for a year or more. 

On February 1, 1864, Mr. Merrill, having been forced by illness 
to retire, his assistant was promoted to the office of clerk 
Fourteen months later, he was made assistant superintendent 
under Charles McBurney, who had succeeded Mr. Hale, and 
on April 1, 1866, Mr. Forsyth became superintendent. Four 
years later he took the position also of manufacturing agent 
These two positions he held until the spring of 1884, when he 
relinquished the work of superintendent, and in addition to 
manufacturing agent, was made general manager of the com- 
pany, and these two positions he held for several years. The 
presidency of the company, at the date first mentioned, was 
held by Henry F. Durant, who was succeeded by Elisha S. Con- 
while the office was filled by Mr. Eaton, after 


Forsyth was elected president, which office, in 


verse. For a 
whose death Mr 
connection with that of general manager, he occupied until the 
end of his life 

If any single rubber factory should be selected, to illustrate in 
its history the development of the india-rubber industry in the 
broadest sense, there could scarcely be an objection anywhere to 


giving the preference to the Boston Belting Co. The seal of 


(born in Ayrshire 1807—died in Bos- 
father of the subject of this sketch. He 
married, Jane, daughter of Hamilton Bennett, Esq., of Buxton, 


ton, 1876) was the 


England. They were survived by four sons, of whom James 


Bennett was the second, all becoming connected with the Boston 


John Hamilton 


Belting Co Chere now remain two brothers 


and Thomas Alexander—and they are still with the company. 


Mr. Forsyth served as a director in the National Rockland 
Bank of Roxbury from 1882 to 1894. He was one of the incor- 
porators of the Rubber Manufacturers’ Mutual Insurance Co., 


was elected to its first board of directors, and continued in that 
From 1888 


trustees of Forest Hills Ceme- 


capacity until January 28, 1903, when he resigned 
until his death he was one of the 
tery, in which he always took great interest and pride. He was 
a member and honorary vice-president of the New England 
Rubber Club and a life member of Joseph Warren Lodge, A. F. 
and A. M. Mr 


Hotel Touraine since that hostelry was first opened. 


Forsyth was unmarried and had resided at the 
It was here 
that his death occurred. 

Funeral services were held on June 15 in St. James’s church, 
Murray W. 


Roxbury. The officiating clergyman was the Rev 
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Dewart, assisted by the Rev. Daniel Dulaney Addison, of All 
Saints’ church, Brookline The Albion Male Quartette sang 
“Rock of Ages” and “Nearer My God to Thee,” in addition to 
the music rendered by the church choir and organist. The Rev. 
Mr. Addison read Tennyson’s poem, “Crossing the Bar.” 

Mr. Forsyth was one of the most interesting figures that the 
rubber trade has known. His strong acquiline features, black 
eyes and wealth of wavy black hair, in which there was hardly a 
thread of silver, made him a notable figure anywhere. The 
company which he built up was his idol, and he sacrificed him- 
self to it. After a long day at the factory and office, he often 
worked far into the night. No amount of persuasion could pre 
vail upon him to take a vacation. He had a vague plan for the 
purchase of a farm on which he would one day enjoy life, but 
was never quite ready for it 

One of his most lovable characteristics was his friendliness. 
Scores and hundreds sought his advice and found him always 
interested, always the comforter and helper. His industry and 
pertinacity were wonderful. Once embarked upon a policy he 
followed it to the end, at no matter what cost in money or 
effort. 

With the many basic lines in rubber manufacture that have 
today grown into separate industries, he was not only familiar, 
but he had in many cases developed them experimentally years 


before the world was ready for them 


[RIBUTE OF THE NEW ENGLAND RUBBER CLUB. 


It is with profound rrow that we, the committee representing the New 
England Rubber Club, lear f the death of our fellow member and Hon- 
orary Vice President, James Bennett Forsyt Seldom is it given to a 
man in any indust t be at once a pioneer, founder, and successful 
administrator In intimate connection with the rubber trade for half a 
century, th riginator of mar of its most valuable processes, the builder 
of a great and successful business, he was a merchant-manufacturer of the 
highest typ« Capable, conscientious, courteous, of infinite industry, a wise 
and careful counsellor, ever loyal to friend, to his business associates, and 
to the industry that to create, his ss will long be felt. It is 
therefore 

Resolved, That in his deat 1SSOx und the trade at large suffer 
an irreparable loss 

R lved, That we extend t hi family ir appreciation of his noble 

haracter, and of ir sy! t f them in their great bereavement 


GEORGE P. WHITMORE, 
E. E. WADBROOK, 
A. M. PAUL, 


Committee on Resolutions 


HOLLAND BENNETT. 


Hotitanp Bennett, a well-known young Boston lawyer, who 


died at sea on the steamship Berlin, which arrived at Genoa 


from New York on June 11, was the son of Josiah Q. Bennett, 


who is connected with a number of important corporations, in- 


cluding the Boston Woven Hose and Rubber Co., of which he 


is a director and secretary 
Furbish & Bennett. Mr. Bennett was married on 


The deceased was a member of the 


legal firm, 
May 12 and his bride was on the steamer with him 


GUSTAV AMSINCE. 

THE passing of Gustay Amsinck removes perhaps the last sur- 
vivor of the rubber importing régime in the United States of a 
half century ago. Born in Hamburg in 1837 and educated in 
Germany, he came to America at the age of 20. Three years 
later he joined the banking and commission house of L. E. Am- 
sinck & Co. (New York), founded by his brother, as a partner. 

The firm by this time had become interested in the importation 
of crude rubber from Para sufficiently to be mentioned along 
with the older houses of H. K. Corning and James Bishop & Co., 
both of whom had extensive dealings in rubber. In 1874 the 
firm became G. Amsinck & Co., with the subject of this sketch 
at its head—which position he held to the end of his life. The 
Amsinck firm have continued to import rubber to an important 
extent to the present, keeping in touch with the changed condi- 
tions which time has brought about, while developing on an ex- 





Cue Late Gustav AMSINCK. 


tensive scale other departments of trade with Central and South 
America. 

Socially Mr. Amsinck became prominent in the older German 
set in New York, and belonged to the more important German 
societies; he was also from an early date a member of the 
Union Club, joining later the Down Town Association and 
Baltosrol Golf Club, the Vaudeville Club, and so on. He was 
a member of the Coffee and Produce exchanges, and a director 
in various banks and insurance companies, 

In October, 1904, Mr. Amsinck and Mrs. James Hude Beek- 
man, a member of one of the oldest families in the city of New 
York, were married at Geneva, Switzerland. They established a 
home at No. 25 East Forty-seventh street, New York, where a 
delightful hospitality was dispensed, and here Mr. Amsinck died 
on the evening of June 8 Funeral services were held at St. 
Thomas’s Church (Episcopal), on June 11. 

MRS. J. OLIVER STOKES. 

Tue host of friends in the trade of Mr. J. Oliver Stokes, of the 
Home, the Stokes and the Thermoid rubber companies, will hear 
with very deep regret of the death of Mrs. Stokes, which 
occurred in New York on June 7. Mrs. Stokes was Miss Sara 
Phillips. The funeral services in the State Street Methodist 
Episcopal church, at Trenton, were conducted by the pastor, Rev. 
John D. Fox, pb. p., assisted by the Rev. John Y. Dobbins, who, 
as the former pastor of the church, married Mr. and Mrs. Stokes 
in 1883. The interment was in the Stokes family plot in Green- 
wood cemetery, Trenton. 





THE recent disaster at sea by which the steamer Republic nar- 
rowly escaped loss with her passengers, their preservation being 
credited to the successful call for aid through the medium of 
wireless telegraph, leads an English contemporary to remark 
that whatever its success in its proper field, wireless has not been 
proved to be adapted to carrying on a busy inland traffic. It is 
Telephony that comments thus after quoting from the record of 
the wireless operator on the Republic, most of whose work dur- 
ing several hours seems to have been in urging some of the 
other boats with wireless outfits to “keep quiet.” He referred 
to one boat which, “using stronger current, drowned everybody,” 
so that the Republic was at times cut off from communication 
with those it was most important to reach. Our contemporary 
is of the opinion that with hundreds, instead of a few, wireless 
messages being transmitted at once in the same atmospheric area, 
there would be simply hopeless confusion. 
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NEW FEATURES IN TIRES. 








GOODRICH ‘‘WIRELESS’’ TIRE. 
HE new Goodrich “Wireless” solid tire consists of three in- 
tegral factors: A special steel base with dovetailed grooves 
on the top surface; a hard rubber sub-base, which is inseparably 
united with the steel base, and a soft rubber tread or tire proper, 
inseparably vulcanized upon the hard rubber sub-base. The tire 
is mounted on a special steel rim, or felloe band, which projects 
far enough on either side to protect the rubber from jamming 
against curbs and the like in service. It is held in place on this 
band by means of lug bolts on either side of the steel base, and 
a key on the felloe band which fits into a keyseat on the inside 
of the steel base of the tire, thus preventing circumferential move- 
ment. The fastening point of the Goodrich “Wireless” tire is 
steel to steel, and is, therefore, absolutely secure. The improved 
constructed makes it possible to set the twin tires on the rim 
in direct contact with each other. This reduces the space be- 
tween the tires to the minimum necessary to prevent skidding and 
displacement of the rubber under stress. [The B. F. Goodrich 
Co., Akron, Ohio.] 
NEW “AJAX’’ NON-SKID TIRE, 


Tue tread of this tire is not molded, but is wrapped on the 
shoe by the same process by which the ordinary smooth Ajax tire 
is made. The new Ajax tread differs in appearance from the 


average non-slipping styles; its raised parts being quadrilaterals 


aN a4 


New “Ayax” Non-Sxkip Tir 


3-16 inch in depth, arranged diagonally across the tread. These 
are placed for enough apart to prevent squeezing and flattening 
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into a smooth surface when under weight and in contact with the 
road surface, which would cause slipping on wet pavements or 
mud, which non-skids are intended to prevent. The tire itself 
is heavier than the smooth model, the 31-inch size having five 
plies of fabric. [Ajax-Grieb Rubber Co., New York.] 

SEATON SPRING WHEEL. 

Tue American Spring Wheel Co. (No. 227 Williamson building, 
Cleveland, Ohio) have been organized to manufacture the Sea- 
ton spring wheel, and the same interests have incorporated the 
International Spring Wheel Co., to handle the European patents 














Pue Seaton Spring WHEEL. 


on this invention. An important interest in the new companies 
is held by Mr. William E. Metzger, some time general sales 
agent for the Cadillac Motor Car Co., after which he formed the 
Everitt-Metzger-Flanders Co., automobile manufacturers. He 
has sold his holdings in this to become connected with the Sea- 
ton spring wheel manufacture. Mr. Metzger refers to the Seaton 
as the first spring wheel to successfully make possible the use 
of solid tires on all types of vehicles, both commercial and 
pleasure. 





“LittLE WonDER” VULCANIZER. 


[Rice & Dayton Manufacturing Co., 


Cedar Falls, lowa.] 





Tue Goopricw “WrreLess” Trre, 
[The B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio.] 





KEMPSHALL Non-SKip TIRE. 
[Cryder & Co., New York.) 
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THE RUBBER TRADE AT AKRON, 


BY A RESIDENT CORRESPONDENT. 


M* ARTHUR H 
Rubber Co., 

announcement that his company are about to engage in the man- 
The new depart- 
ment will be located in a new factory building now under con- 


MARKS, vice-president of The Diamond 
authorizes your correspondent to make the 


ufacture of rubber footwear on a large scale 


It is five stories 
Not all of this 
Marks 


said he was unprepared to make any statement as to the extent 


struction, on property adjoining the main plant 
high and affords about four acres of floor space 
will be used at first for the footwear department. Mr. 


of manufacture of the new product, except that it will be on the 
that has 
was 


same large scale and with the same thoroughness 
characterized the other departures of the company. He 
also unprepared to say anything as to the personnel of either 
the factory or sales management of the new department. A 
full line of rubber boots and shoes will be manufactured. The 
Diamond Rubber Co They 


have just completed the establishment of an extensive insulated 


are rapidly widening their scope. 


wire and cable department. 
* * * 


B. F 
} 


to establish a branch factory in Paris, 


Orriciats of The Goodrich Co. deny any knowledge of 
plans of the company 
France. The story was sent out from Paris early in June by a 
correspondent to the effect that Mr. B. G. Work, president of the 
Goodrich company, who is traveling in Europe, was in Paris 
making plans for the establishment of an automobile tire factory 
near that city, to be operated by American experts from the com- 
pany’s factory in Akron. If this is true the Goodrich company 
will be the first American tire-making concern to start a factory 
in Europe. They have already established a selling office and a 
repair shop in Paris. French sizes are kept in stock for French 
machines, as well as American sizes for American tourists. Both 
Mr. Frank H. Mason, vice-president, and Mr. C. B. Raymond, 


secretary of the company, say they know nothing of the de- 
parture. 
* * * 
Tue Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co. will make a hard fight 


verdict against them awarded to Barney 
motor racer, in the Detroit (Michigan) 
which the full amount of Oldfield’s claim 


for a reversal of the 
Oldfield, the 


court on June 19, by 


noted 
for services, $6,709.16, was allowed. The company made a con 
tract with Oldfield, August 15, 
sent them, partly for advertising purposes and partly as sales 


1905, by which he was to repre- 
A common agreement between companies in the Clincher 
with the 
liable 


it was cancelled nine days later 


man 
Tire Association, at 
contract with Oldfield, and made the Goodyear company 


that time in existence, interfered 


to a heavy fine. Accordingly 
Oldfield’s claim 
his salary was to continue and in the verdict he was allowed $50 
August, 1905, until January 1, 1909 


was that there was a secret understanding that 


a week with interest from 


The company’s claim, on the other hand, is that the contract was 


cancelled in good faith and that there was no understanding or 
side agreement of any kind 
* * 

TuovucGnH officials of the company have announced no definite 
plans, it is expected that the Marsh rim factory of The Diamond 
Rubber Co., at present located in Columbus, will be moved to 
Akron during the present year. It was the intention of the 


Diamond Marsh plant was purchased, to 
remove it at once to Akron, but the demand for a constant output 
make the 


new 


company, when th 


forbade a cessation of operations long enough to 


change. The Diamond cor 
factory buildings, and it is expected that the rim factory will be 


ipany are at work on two 


placed in one of these. 
‘as 


Directors of the Aladdin Rubber Co., of Akron, are contem- 


plating a consolidation with another rubber company, and the 


formation of an entirely new corporation, with a new name. Mr. 
James Christy, president of the Aladdin company, said late in 
June that the plans were still so uncertain that no definite 
announcement could yet be made. He said, however, that the 
location of the plant, which is now in Barberton, Ohio, will not 
be changed. New buildings will be erected, and the manufacture 
of mechanical rubber goods will be added to the present re- 
Mr. W. W. Wild- 
man, who was until recently assistant manager of the Federal 
Rubber Co. (Milwaukee), has been selected as general manager 
He is now in Akron attending to matters per- 


claiming business of the Aladdin company. 


of the company. 
taining to the reorganization. 
* * * 

Tue demand for extra sized tires for smaller rims to fit the 
case of “the fool that overloads his car” has increased so that 
the Firestone Tire and Rubber Co. are manufacturing several 
sizes in that type. A new list of these has recently been issued. 
The annual outing of the employés of the Firestone Tire and 
Rubber Co. was held at Myer’s Lake, between Akron and Can- 
ton, on June 26. More than 1,000 attended. A large addition to 
the Firestone factory which was hinted at some months ago is 
now positively announced by officials of the company. So far, 
however, they have no details ready for publication. 

< «x “ 

Tue B. F. Goodrich Co. announce two victories for the new 
“Haskell White Streak” golf ball. It was used by the winners in 
both the Southern championship meet at Memphis, Tennessee, 
and in the Northern and Southern amateur championship meet 


North Carolina. 
- « * 


at Pinehurst, 


LocaL companies, especially the Firestone and the Diamond, 
took a keen interest in the Crown Point (Indiana) automobile 
H. S. and R. J. Firestone, together with their advertising 
manager, J. F. Singleton, attended in person, and J. A. Braden 
was the chief representative of the Diamond company. 


races. 





THE RUBBER TRADE IN SAN FRANCISCO. 





BY A RESIDENT CORRESPONDENT. 

HE gradual improvement which has been noticed in com- 

mercial conditions in and about San Francisco-since the 
first of the year has continued during the past month, and collec- 
tions are slowly but surely getting better. But the rubber houses, 
among others, say that trade could be from 25 to So per cent. 
better without overtaxing their capacity. With the season done 
as far as the rubber shoes and clothing and belting for the mills 
is concerned, there is not a great deal to anticipate until fall. 
There is a steady demand for druggists’ sundries, but the con- 
sumption is below the normal and collections are not lively from 
the druggists. The automobile tire business is the only line 
that is really active, and the enormous increase in the automobile 
trade in California during the summer has caused an unusually 
big business on tires, so that there is no complaint from the 
tire houses. 

Most of the local rubber establishments in San Francisco have 
exhibits at the big Mechanics’ fair and sixth annual convention 
of the National Association of Stationary Engineers, which is 
being held out at the Auditorium Pavilion. Very attractive 
special displays have been made by the Pacific Coast Rubber Co., 
Rubber Works, the Sterling Rubber Co., the Eccles & 
Smith Co., the Plant Rubber and Supply Co., and the Gorham 
Rubber Co. Edward Garrett, formerly connected with the Gor- 
ham Rubber Co., has also on exhibition a good show of his 
Callahan boiler compound. All of the rubber houses have spent 
considerable money in making their displays attractive and the 
rubber exhibits are proving to be one of the most interesting 
lines at the show. Large crowds have been in attendance and 
the show has proved a marked success. 

Mr. Edward R. Rice, sales manager and also a director of the 
United States Rubber Co., is now visiting in San Francisco. He 


Bowers 
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is accompanied by his daughter, Miss Helen Rice, and also by 
Mr. and Mrs. C. Kenyon, of Kenyon & Co. (Brooklyn), manu- 
facturers of raincoats. Mr. Rice speaks enthusiastically of San 
Francisco, which he considers to have a wonderful future for the 
rubber business. 

The rubber houses of San Francisco got together and gave a 
big picnic last week to the automobile people, and at San Mateo, 
where the picnic was held, those who participated report that 
they enjoyed one of the best times of the season. 

Mr. L. L. Torrey, coast manager for the Pennsylvania Rubber 
Co., has gone East on a business trip. Mr. Long, a salesman 
for many years connected with the Bowers Rubber Works, has 
accepted a position under Mr. Torrey. 

The contract for supplying the fire hose for San Francisco has 
been between the Bowers Rubber Works and _ the 
American Rubber Manufacturing Co., the local manu- 
facturers which bid for it. 

Bids have been opened for the supplies to the state prisons at 
Folsom and San Quentin, and the Gorham Rubber Co. expect 
to handle this business as usual. Mr. Gorham is now in the 
southern part of the state trying to gain membership to the Tuna 
Club. Any one who can catch a tuna, the gamest fish in exist- 
ence, is entitled to membership, and the membership is very 
small. Mr. Gorham has his fine new steam launch down there, 
and expected to have his new tender by this time, but owing to 
an accident last Monday the tender was lost. 

Mr. Grant, with Eccles & Smith Co., just finished a good order 
for laying interlocking tiling at the new St. Mary’s cathedral. 
He also just closed a large order with the new Balfour Guthrie 
flour mill at Portland, Oregon, for 5,300 feet of 24-inch belt and 
1,000 feet of 18-inch belt. 

Mr. Oliver, manager and stockholder in the American Rubber 
Manufacturing Co., was in San Francisco this week and reported 


divided 
two 


that business was very good. 

E. J. Fleming, packing representative of the Bowers Rubber 
Works, is now in New York, in the this firm’s 
“Skookum” packing. Mr. Chase reports that everything at the 
factory and salesrooms is running smoothly. At the factory the 
firm have been installing some new calender equipment. 

R. H. Pease, Jr., treasurer of the Goodyear Rubber Co., re- 
ports that business is showing up very well with his firm, and 
that collections have picked up in a very satisfactory manner. 

J. E. Argus, manager of the mechanical department of The 
Diamond Rubber Co., came back from the head offices at Akron 
on June 22. Mr. C. E. Mathewson, Pacific coast manager of 
this firm, has stirred up some excitement among the rubber tire 
houses of this city by issuing a general challenge for a rim- 
fitting contest. It is proposed to allow some disinterested club 
to arrange the rules for a contest. 

The Pacific Coast Rubber Co. are installing some new sample 
rooms for the display of rubber footwear and clothing. The 
principal room adjoins a big show window, so that the entire dis- 
play can be seen from without as well as from within. Mr. 
Winslow, the manager, states that the usual order of business is 
now on with little activity, although he believes that beginning 
with July there will be considerable doing in the rubber line. 
The fact that so many new plants are putting in direct connec- 
tions with electricity is interfering considerably with the activity 
of the belting business, he said. 


interests of 





Tue United States consul at Montevideo reports on the 
source of the rubber shipped from that port, which he finds 
comes from Bolivia, some of it being transported more than 
600 miles in ox carts, then perhaps 2,000 miles in steamers to 
Montevideo, whence it goes to Europe. He mentions, but 
does not name, an American firm which once undertook to 
collect rubber in Bolivia with Montevideo as a base, and found 
it a very hazardous business. 




















Friction CLutcH DrivEN RuBBER GRINDER. 


[Farrel Foundry and Machine Co., Ansonia, Connecticut. ] 

















“Geist” ELectro MAGNETIC SEPARATOR. 


reclaiming work. The cut 


{For removing metal from waste rubber, in ; 
through which the ma- 


shows the drum, provided with a magnet inside, 
terial is passed.—Plutte, Scheele & Co., London.] 

















“Geist” ELectro MAGNETIC SEPARATOR. 


[A view of the machine driven by a motor; the drum is shown on a 
smaller scale. 





Two Goodyear endless motor truck tires. used on one of the 
heavy ‘buses in Fifth avenue, New York, are reported to have 
stood up respectively under 21,664 miles and 18,924 miles: of 
usage. These buses are heavy vehicles adapted to carrying up to 
30 passengers. 
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News of the American Rubber Trade. 


UNITED STATES RUBBER CO.’S BONDS LISTED. 
IRCULAR A-3655 of the committee on stock list of the 
New York Stock Exchange relates to the listing, on 
May 27 last, of the $15,000,000 ten year 6 per cent. 
collateral trust sinking fund bonds, due 1918, of the United 
States Rubber Co. The authorization of such bonds to the 
extent of $20,000,000, by the shareholders of the company, at 
a special meeting, was reported in Tue InpIA RusBer Wortp, 
January 1, 1909 (page 152). There have been issued $15,000,- 
000 to date, the details of which are set forth fully in the 
Stock Exchange circular, including a list of the collateral 
upon which the issue is based, and the plans for a sinking fund 
for their retirement. The trustee is the Central Trust Co. of 
New York. 
A NEW WHITING COMPANY. 

Wyanpotte Whiting Co. is the name of a company who 
have begun recently the manufacture of a commercial floated 
whiting at Wyandotte, Michigan. They are selling it to 
various industries, and particularly to rubber goods manufac- 
turers. It is mentioned as being of a very high grade. 

AFFAIRS OF EUGENE ARNSTEIN. 

Tue creditors of Eugene Arnstein, in bankruptcy, in the 
United States district court at Chicago [see THe INnpIa 
Russer Worip, April 1, 1909—page 261], have confirmed a 
composition of 40 per cent. in cash on the amount of their 
claims, said amount having been provided by members of the 
family of Mrs. Arnstein. 

GOING INTO FOREIGN TRADE. 

Tue B. & R. Rubber Co. (North Brookfield, Massachusetts) 
have sent Charles B. Griffith, their sales manager, to cultivate 
trade in Great Britain and on the Continent. The company 
have made arrangements to ship some of their products to 
Japan. They were mentioned recently as having contracted 
to supply one domestic customer with 500 tons of fruit jar 
rings. ; 

CHANGE OF STYLE. 

Tue Pittsburgh Rubber Supply Co., organized at the be- 
ginning of 1906 by William P. Cowell, who had been a sales- 
man for important mechanical rubber goods houses, will be 
known hereafter as the Cowell Rubber Co., described in its 
announcements as “a purely local institution, with mills at 
Hamilton Square, N. J.” The address of the company is 
corner Eighth and Liberty streets, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

NEW RUBBER SHOE FACTORY AT BRISTOL. 

Tue Consumers’ Rubber Co. (Bristol, Rhode Island), of 
which Terence McCarty is the head, are now well started in their 
new line of production, rubber footwear, while continuing busy 
with insulated wire. They were reported recently to be making 
1,000 pairs of shoes daily, and preparations were being made to 
increase the capacity to 7,000 pairs. The plant occupied by the 
insulated wire department of the company is that of the old 
Byfield Rubber Co., while the shoe department is in an adjoining 
building erected by Mr. McCarty. Additional land has been 
purchased in close proximity to these buildings with a view to 
further extensions. 

NEW LINE OF INSULATING MACHINERY. 

Tue Watson Machine Co. (Paterson, New Jersey) announce 
that in addition to their cordage machinery, which they have 
manufactured for more than 20 years, they are taking on a com- 
plete line of wire stranding, cabling, armoring, insulating and 
wire rope making machines. They have effected a combination 
with Mr. Thomas A. Aiton, who has made a specialty of this 
class of machinery for the past 12 years, in both America and 


Europe. Mr. Aiton has entered the firm as general manager, 
and is giving his special attention to this business. 
RUBBER INDUSTRY IN CALIFORNIA. 

Tue American Rubber Manufacturing Co. (Emeryville, 
California) are making a full line of mechanical goods— 
hose, belting, packing and molded work. They specialize 
in oil belting, having succeeded in producing a superior oil re- 
sisting stock. They have taken on the manufacture of rubber- 
lined cotton fire hose, their first contract for which, of any 
magnitude, was with the city of San Francisco. Lately they 
have installed flat and circular looms. The company have done 
considerable business with the United States government. The 
officers of the company are: Archibald Borland, of Oakland, 
president of the Summit Construction Co., president; Allen 
Knight, expert accountant, vice-president; W. Edwin Griffith, 
formerly of the California Street Cable Railway Co., secretary 
and manager; Henry C. Norton, formerly of the Pacific Coast 
Rubber Co., treasurer; H. A. MacKusick, formerly of The Dia- 
mond Rubber Co., assistant manager; M. F. Oliver, formerly 
with the Bowers Rubber Co., superintendent. The four first 
named, with George Fredericks, capitalist, constitute the board 
of directors. 

A RUBBER STORE IN SALT LAKE CITY. 

Tue Hendrie & Stephens Rubber Co., recently incorporated 
to succeed the mechanical goods and tire dealing firm of 
Hendrie & Stephens, of Denver, Colorado, have established 
a branch in Salt Lake City. They carry in Denver and Salt 
Lake two of the largest stocks in the lines mentioned west 
of Chicago. They handle exclusively in their territory the 
lines made by the Republic Rubber Co. (Youngstown, Ohio), 
specializing on heavy elevator belting and conveyor belts for 
mining purposes. They also do a large business in packings 
made by Bowers Rubber Works (San Francisco.) At the be- 
ginning of June the company advised Tue InpIA RuBBER 
Wortp: “The month just passed was the largest month we 
have ever had in our business career. Conditions at the pres- 
ent time in the West are very encouraging.” W. C. Hendrie 
is president of the new corporation, and C. E. Stephens secre- 
tary and treasurer. 

THE BUSINESS OF G. AMSINCK & CO, 

Tue firm style of G. Amsinck & Co., export and import com- 
mission merchants and bankers, of New York, will not be 
changed by the death of Mr. Amsinck, reported on another page. 
The business will be continued under the direction of the sur- 
viving partners, Adolf Pavenstedt and Justus Ruperti. 

The will of Mr. Amsinck, filed for probate on June 19, dis- 
posed of an estate valued at several millions of dollars, though 
the value is not stated in the will. His widow inherits valuable 
real and personal property, $1,000,000 in cash, and the income 
from a $1,000,000 trust fund established by the wiil. 


RUBBER SHOE TRADE IN CANADA. 


THE month has been a very favorable one for the rubber 
trade [says The Canadian Shoe and Leather Journal for June 1]. 
The weather clerk has mixed things up pretty well, and the 
rainy season is always a harvest timie for rubber dealers. Al- 
though the sales for many were perhaps a little above the aver- 
age, yet the business was by no means learge. The manu- 
facturers report orders well up to the mark at the closing date 
and anticipate a very fair season. The exceedingly strong raw 
rubber market is causing the trade no little uneasiness, as some 
will no doubt have to pay much in excess for their raw material 
than they figured on when quoting prices. 



































Epwarp R. Rice 


{Connected with the rubber footwear trade since 1872; became con 
nected with the Woonsocket Rubber Co. in 1887; in charge of selling de 
partment of the Joseph Banigan Rubber Co., incorporated 1896; since 
tg01 connected with the United States Rubber Co., of which he is now 


manager of sales; elected a director of the company at the last annual 
meeting.] 
PLYMOUTH RUBBER CO. TO MOVE. 

Tue Plymouth Rubber Co. (Stoughton, Massachusetts) were 
reported recently to be purchasers of a large amount of real 
estate in the neighboring town of Canton, Mass. Tue Inpra 
Russer Wor -p is informed that the company purpose removing 
their plant to Canton. The present plant, developed from very 
small beginnings, has grown until larger premises are a neces- 
sity. The Plymouth company are proofing material for the 
automobile trade on a large scale, in addition to proofing an 
extensive line of sheeting and drill for the general wholesale and 
jobbing trade. Their mold department has also increased ex- 
tensively, including ‘the manufacture of their widely known 
“Nerv-Eze” rubber heel. They do a large amount of work in 
covering rolls, and in making various molded specialties. They 
have purchased something like 60 acres of land, with water 
privilege of about 300 Hp. The new location is convenient for 
transportation for Boston and New York, and some new build- 
ings will be erected on it, with a view to increasing their output 
very extensively. The officers of the company are: <A. Syde- 
man, president and treasurer; W. H. Sydeman (his son) secre- 
tary, and J. A. Meade, vice-president and superintendent. 


FEDERAL RUBBER CO. (MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN). 

Mr. Otis R. Coox, who has for some years been widely known 
in the automobile tire trade, was appointed general manager 
of this company at a meeting of the board of directors on 
June 8 The management of the interests of the company in 
New York city and Long Island has been placed in the hands 
of Mr. D. B. Nally, late of the Continental Rubber Works, who 
is now located at No. 35 Warren street, New York. 


INDUSTRIAL EXPOSITION AT CLEVELAND. 

Tue Cleveland Industrial Exposition, held under the auspices 
of the Cleveland Chamber of Commerce, June 7-19, was in many 
respects a notable enterprise, reflecting great credit upon Cleve- 
land as a city, and the results were most satisfactory to all 
who were concerned. A large temporary building was erected, 
in addition to which the Central Armory was occupied. Cleve- 
land has now become the leading industrial city of Ohio, and its 
numerous industrial concerns lent enthusiastic support to the 
exposition. The Mechanical Rubber Co. made an exhibit of 
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their products, which was interesting, both on account of the 
extent and variety of what it had to offer to the public, and 
on account of the ornamental and decorative character of the 
display. 

THE NEW FACTORIES AT GRANBY. 

A CHARTER has been granted by the government of the Do- 
minion for the Miner Rubber Co., with $1,000,000 capital, or- 
ganized by Mr. S. H. C. Miner, whose plans for manufacturing 
rubber footwear at Granby and Montreal have been reported 
already in THe INpIA Rupper Wortp. Mr. Miner will be presi- 
dent of the new company. A charter has also been granted in 
the name of the Walpole Rubber Co., incorporated for $250,000, 
which will manufacture mechanical goods in connection with 
Mr. Miner’s shoe plant. The buildings for the shoe plant are 
complete and the machinery is being installed. Ground was 
broken early in June for the Walpole plant, which will adjoin 
the shoe plant, and in point of size practically duplicate it. These 
plants are plannéd to be in operation during the coming winter. 


TRADE NEWS NOTES. 

THE unique periodical How, published “for manufacturers,” 
is not large, but it is exceedingly full of meat. One of the good 
things in a late issue is an article on “Valuable Wastes,” from 
the pen of Frederick J. Maywald, F. c. s., a consulting engineer 
of New York, who is becoming widely known in the rubber trade. 

Mr. Leon Ekert, of Ekert Brothers, Hamburg, is visiting the 
United States. This firm are large jobbers in rubber footwear 
and are the sole consignees for a good part of Europe for the 
United States Rubber Co. for certain leading brands of rubber 
boots and shoes. Ekert Brothers are now opening a special sport- 
ing goods department. 

The McIlroy Belting and Hose Co. (No. 8 South Canal street, 
Chicago) favor THe INpIA Rupper Wortp with a photograph 
of two rolls of Rubber-ite belting, each 2,000 feet, 24 inch, 8 ply, 
referred to as two of the largest rolls of belting ever turned out 
of a Western factory. 

American Cushion Skate Co., incorporated May 17, 1909, 
under the laws of Massachusetts, with $50,000 capital authorized, 
has for its object the manufacture of ice or roller skates, with 
cushioning springs between the runner and foot-supporting plates. 
Wilfred E. Tait, No. 32 Lothrop street, Beverly, Mass., is presi- 
dent, and John J. Heaphy, also of Beverly, treasurer. 





WILLIAM E. BARKER. 


[Appointed recently merchandise manager of branch stores of the 
United States Rubber Co., and has since been on a tour of visits to 
these stores. A native of Lynnfield Center, Massachusetts; resided at 
Malden since 1873; has had a wide experience in the sale of rubber 
goods. Was with Aetna Riibber Mills and Para Rubber Shoe Co., and 
formed Enterprise Rubber Co. (Boston). Divides his time between Bos- 
ton and New York offices of United States Rubber Co.] 














NEW INCORPORATIONS, 


Tue Hendrie & Stephens Rubber Co., April 24, 1909, under 
the laws of Colorado; capital $50,000 Incorporators: W. C. 
Hendrie, C. E. Stephens and G. W. Rogers. Place of busi- 


ness: Denver, Colo 


Auto Tire Security | license issued to open books May 


19, 1909, under the laws of Illinois; capital $35,000. Incor- 
porators: Morris G. Leonard, Raymond D. Penney, and 
Edward R. Newman. Place of business: Chicago 


Tyson Brothers & Richardson, Inc., May 24, 1909, under 
the laws of Connecticut; capital $15,000. Incorporators and 
directors: Robert | [yson (president) and Thomas H. 
Tyson, Stamford, Conn.; Christopher Richardson (secretary 
and treasurer), No. 233 West Twenty-third street, New York 


To succeed to the business of Tyson Brothers, manufac- 


turers of rubber substitutes, some time at Fairfield, Conn. 
Congress Shoe and Rubber Co., June 8, 1909, under the laws 
of Massachusetts; capital $100,000. Incorporators: Frederic M. 


Haynes, Chester J. Pike and William A. Calvert. This corpora 
tion succeeds to the business of Haynes, Sparrell & Co., No. 301 
Congress street, Boston, at the same address Ihe business 1s 
the selling of the “Shawmut” and “Massachusetts” rubbers and 
specialties in leather footwear, in New England and northern 
New York. Mr. Haynes, who is president and treasurer of the 


new corporation, was for thirty years at the head of the firm 
Haynes, Sparrell & ( and its predecessors, and Mr. Pike has 
been connected with the rubber shoe trade for about the same 
period 


Automatic Inner Tube ¢ June 10, 1909, under the laws of 


Delaware; capital authorized, $350,000. Incorporators: Anson 
M. Bangs and Anson R. Bangs, New York city, and George S 
Stiegler, Wilmington, Del 

Chicago Rubber Refining Co., June 7, 1909, under the laws 
of Lllinois; capital, $5,000. Incorporators: Christian Casselman, 
E. F. Casselman and Henry Anixter. Place of business, Chicago 

Regal Tire and Rubber Co., June 16, 1909, under the laws of 
New Jersey; capital authorized, $250,000. Incorporators: Will 
iam H. Wilson, Frank A. Kurtz and William C. Reinbold, all 
of No. 304 Market street, Camden, N. J 

Mechanical Tire Co., June 17, 1909, under the laws of New 
Jersey; capital authorized, $500,000 Incorporators: H. O 
Coughlan, S. A. Anderson and C. B. Leggett, all of No. 15 Ex- 
change Place, Jersey City, N. J 

Quadruplex Auto Tube Co., May 28, 1909, under the laws of 
Delaware; capital authorized, $600,000. Incorporators: Phelon 
Seale (No. 150 West Forty-seventh street) and Mark D. Nave, 
New York city; and Gaylord U. Smith, Jersey City, New Jersey 
Place of business, Wilmington, Del 

Delaware Steam Packing Co., June 7, 1909, under the laws of 
Delaware; capital authorized, $100,000. Incorporators: Harry 
H. Atherton (No. 414 West Eighteenth street), John J 
Downey and Luther H. Leber—all of New York city. Place of 
business, Wilmington, Del 

Lynn Rubber Cement Co., May 5, 1909, under the laws of 
Massachusetts; capital authorized, $2,000 Incorporators : 
Isaac S. Leadbetter and Lillian B. Leadbetter, Swampscott, 
Mass.; William A. Daggett, Boston; and Alberta M. McLellan, 
South Braintree, Mass 

Samuel Cabot, Inc., Boston, a corporation of Massachusetts, 
dealing in lampblacks and other materials for the rubber trade, 
have become registered in Illinois under the laws of that State 


in regard to foreign corporations 

The Health Co., incorporated recently in Rhode Island [see 
Tue Inpta Rupser Word, June 1, 1909—page 334], are estab- 
lished at Providence, with an office in New York. Charles W. 
Smith is president. They are marketing the “Health,” vaginal 
syringe, patented in 1907 by J. Wallace, of Providence. They 
do not yet make the rubber parts, but mean to do so later. 
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UNITED SHOE MACHINERY CO. 

[ue annual meeting of the United Shoe Machinery Corpora- 
tion was held at Paterson, New Jersey, on June 12. The cor- 
poration holds the shares of the United Shoe Machinery Co., the 
net earnings of which for the year ended February 28 were 
$4,796,971, or more than for the preceding year, in spite of the 
business depression.. The cash dividends were $2,425,926. The 
number of machines out on lease in the United States on March 
I, 1909, Was 70,353, an increase for the year of 4,844, or about 
7/2 per cent 

RUBBERS AT THE BOSTON SHOE FAIR. 

PREPARATIONS have been completed for the opening at Boston, 
on July 1, of the First World’s Shoe and Leather Fair, in a 
building constructed for the purpose, on the Cambridge side 
of the Charles river. This exhibition is not to be a fair in the 
sense of a mere display, but in the original sense of a market 
fair where buyers, and especially buyers, can come from a dis- 
tance and examine in one place the goods of many sellers. The 
United States Rubber Co. are entered as exhibitors—not with a 
view to making a complete display of their various lines, which 
would call for a great deal of space and involve much duplica- 
tion—but rather of a few special features from their various 
factories, including their line of export goods, colored goods, 
tennis, and so on, They will pay some attention also to their 
miscellaneous lines, such as clothing and druggists’ sundries. 

The shoe machinery exhibit by the United Shoe Machinery 
Co. will consist of a complete outfit of machines that will turn 
out shoes every day of the exhibit. Leather-making machinery 


will likewise be in operation 


“GUMMON'’—A NEW INSULATING MATERIAL, 

Tue Dickinson Manufacturing Co. (Springfield, Massachu- 
setts), formerly the Dickinson Hard Rubber Co., are referred 
to as producing a new insulating compound, under the name 
“Gummon,” which will withstand a heat of 500° F., has great 
dielectric strength, and is oilproof, waterproof and acidproof 
By the way, Charles L. Hotchkiss, formerly treasurer and 
manager of the Dickinson company, is mentioned as now a 
resident of the City of Mexico, and connected with the 
Mexican Electric Vehicle Co. Frederick Harris is now presi- 
dent of the Dickinson Manufacturing Co., Robert C. Cooley 
treasurer, and Kurt R. Sternberg general manager. 


TRADE NEWS NOTES. 

Tue trustees of Yuba City, California, have awarded a con- 
tract for fire hose and a hose cart to the New York Rubber Co. 

The long established house of Cutler & Porter Co. (Spring- 
field, Massachusetts) have taken the agency of their territory 
of the Apsley Rubber Co., of Hudson. 

The E. F. Smith Co. (Naugatuck, Connecticut), mentioned 
recently [see THe INpIA Rusper Worn, May 1, 1909—page 
299] as having been incorporated to make goods of metal and 
rubber, advise that they have not yet made any rubber goods. 

W. D. Allen Manufacturing Co. (Chicago) report a con- 
stantly increasing output of ‘the Bowes Pin Hose Rack since 
the patent controversy regarding the same has been settled. 
Among recent orders are several large contracts from the 
Pacific coast from the jobbing houses in San Francisco, and 
a contract for the fine new La Salle Hotel, now being erected 
in Chicago 

Seattle Sporting Goods Co. (Seattle, Washington) have 
absorbed The Rubber Store, at No. 714 First avenue, and the 
combined business will be carried on at this address. F. S. 
Clewley is president and manager under the new arrange- 
ment, and Dunn Stewart secretary and treasurer. 

The Standard Underground Cable Co. are mentioned as 
having closed contracts for supplying the Pennsylvania Tun- 
nel and Terminal Co., at New York, with 100,000 feet of 
duplex, rubber insulated and lead-covered cable—aggregating 
66.3 miles in length. 














aod 
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THE VICTOR RUBBER CO.—NEW FACTORY. 

THE new plant of the Victor Rubber Co. (Springfield, Ohio), 
succeeding that which was burned last year, is now practically 
complete. Part of it has been in operation since February. The 
new plant is of concrete, one story high, laid out in such a 
manner that additions can be laid out without departing from 
the general plan. As the building stands, the capacity is about 
double the old plant. The equipment of machinery is of the 
most modern type. The multiple presses are operated by a sys- 
tem of low and high pressure hydraulic accumulators, which are 


fed automatically, the operators controlling the presses by a sys 





New PLant or Victor Rupper Co, (SPRINGFIELD, OHIO.) 


tem of valves. The power plant includes a 400 HP. Hamilton- 
Corliss tandem compound condensing engine, and boilers of 
the Heine water tube type. The factory is convenient to three 
railway lines, and is only ten minutes from the center of the city. 


DIVIDENDS DECLARED. 

THE board of directors of Rubber Goods Manufacturing 
Co. on June 2 declared the forty-first regular quarterly divi- 
dend of 134 per cent. on their preferred stock, from earnings, 
payable June 15 

The directors of the Boston Woven Hose and Rubber Co. 
declared a regular quarterly dividend of $2 per share on the 
common stock, payable June 15, 1909. The dividends on the com- 
mon stock are to be paid quarterly instead of semi-annually 
hereafter. 

The directors of Canadian General Electric Co., Limited, 
declared the quarterly dividend of 1% per cent., payable 
July 1. 

Boston Belting Co. will pay the regular quarterly dividend 
(No. 159) of $2 per share on July 1 to stockholders of record 
June 15 

The Canadian Consolidated Rubber Co., Limited, have de- 
clared an initial quarterly dividend of 1 per cent. on the com- 
mon stock, also the regular quarterly dividend of 134 per cent. on 
the preferred stock, payable July 2 to holders of record June 28. 

CANADIAN MINERAL RUBBER CO. 

THERE was issued recently in London £170,000 [$827,305] 
6 per cent. first mortgage debenture stock of the Canadian 
Mineral Rubber Co., Limited, incorporated under the laws 
of the Dominion with an authorized capital of $1,500,000, of 
which $200,000 in 6 per cent. preferred stock and $800,000 
common stock have been issued. The debentures mentioned 
are part of a certain authorized issue to be secured by a first 
mortgage on certain valuable gilsonite and bituminous lime- 
stone mines in the state of Utah, and all the issued shares of 
the American Asphaltum and Rubber Co., of Chicago. The 
principal products of the company are insulating compounds 
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for electric wires, battery bells and the like; pipe coatings; 
floor mastic for floors and courtyards; street pavements such 
as have been laid in Chicago, Cleveland, Pittsburgh, and 
other American cities; asphalt fillers for reservoirs and other 
like construction; and roofing material. One of the directors 
of the Canadian company is J. F. Hill, president of the Ameri- 
can Asphaltum and Rubber Co., and the other members of 
the board are residents in Canada. It is stated that the pro- 
ceeds of the new issue are to be devoted to pushing the busi- 
ness of the company in Canada and Mexico. 
TRADE NEWS NOTES. 

An offering of securities at public auction in New York on 
June 16 included 250 shares of Apsley Rubber Co. (Hudson, 
Massachusetts), which realized $100 per share. 

Non-Puncture Inner Casing Co., May 1, 190e9, under the laws 
of California; capital, $10,000. Incorporators: Isaac Andrews, 
William H. Council and Clyde Welsh. 

Creditors of Richard H. Probert, sometime manufacturer of 
rubber machinery at Akron, Ohio, were notified by the referee 
in bankruptcy to appear on June 26 to receive his final report in 
the matter. 

The Brockton Die Co. (Brockton, Massachusetts) have es- 
tablished a branch at Nos 149-151 Huron street, Chicago, for 
the accommodation of their Western trade. It is under the 
management of J. Headsten. 

Three suits for $10,000 damages each have been filed against 
F. N. Taylor, of Fairfield, Nebraska, by three officials of the 
Peru-Para Rubber Co., with offices at No. 53 Clark street, Chi- 
cago. They allege that Taylor in a circular sent out to share- 
holders of the company made false charges of mismanagement of 
the company’s property in South America. 

MR. J. G. WHITELEY KNIGHTED. 

Mr. James Gustavus Wuirte.ey, of Baltimore, who, since 
1904, has filled the position first of consul and later of 
consul-general of the Congo Free State in the United States, 
has been made a knight of the Royal 
Order of the Crown by King Leopold, 
in recognition of his past services and as 
a mark of his Majesty’s esteem. Cardi- 
nal Gibbons was decorated with the same 
order by King Leopold about a year ago. 
Since the Congo has been annexed by 
Belgium as a colony Mr. Whiteley’s offi- 
cial functions have ceased, but he is still 
connected with various Congo conces- 
sionaire companies and will be engaged 
unofficially in the development of the 
Congo. He is a director in the Société Internationale Forestieré 
et Miniere du Congo, one of the Congo companies in which 





American capital is interested. 
BATEMAN—MAGOWAN. 

At Trenton, New Jersey, on June 5, Miss Elizabeth L. 
Magowan, daughter of ex-Mayor Frank A. Magowan, was 
married to Henry T. Bateman, of Philadelphia. The cere- 
mony was performed by the Rev. Hugh B. MacCauley, pastor 
of the Fourth Presbyterian Church. The bride was given in 
marriage by her brother, Frank A. Magowan, Jr. 

PERSONAL MENTION. 

Mr. Wittiam H. Moore, one of the new directors of the 
United States Rubber Co., has long been an enthusiastic sup- 
porter of horse shows in America. During the past month he 
headed the list of winning owners at the International Horse 
Show in London, and was summoned by the King to receive his 
congratulations. The team driven by Mr. Moore was second in 
the coaching Marathon, in connection with the horse show, on 
June 14. Mr. Moore's private stable is one of the most notable 
in New York. 
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GENERAL SUPERINTENDENT PIPER. 

Mr. Witt1AM E. Piper has been made general superintendent 
of the factories of the Boston Rubber Shoe Co., succeeding Mr. 
John Robson, who retires after a connection with the company of 
forty-one years. Mr. Piper is a native of Hyde Park, Massa- 
chusetts. He was graduated from the high school in that town 





Wittram E. Piper 


and also from the Massachusetts Institute of Technology (class 
of ’94) with the degree s. np. He was appointed chemist of the 
Boston Rubber Shoe Co. a year later, assistant superintendent in 


May, 1897, and superintendent in March, 1906, 
UNITED STATES RUBBER CO.'S ISSUES. 
TRANSACTIONS on the New York Stock Exchange for five weeks, 


ending June 26 
ComMOoN STOCK. 


Week May 29... Sales 5,100 shares High 30% Low 37% 
Week June 5... Sales 12,900 shares High 42% Low 38% 
Week June 12... Sales 7,150 shares High 42 Low 40% 
Week June 19... Sales 3,400 shares High 40% Low 38 
Week June 26... Sales 1,700 shares High 38% Low 38 

For the year—High, 4 , June 4; Low, 27, Feb. 24 

Last year—High, 3714; Low, 17% 

First Prererrep Stock 

Week May 29... Sales 4,600 shares High 112 Low 111% 
Week June 5... Sales 8660 shares High 117% Low 112 
Week June 12... Sales 8300 shares High 118% Low 116% 
Week June 19... Sales 2,230 shares High 1175 Low 114% 
Week June 26... Sales 2,300 shares High 116% Low 115 

For the year—High, 118%, Tur 7; Low, 98, Jan. 29 

Last year—High, 108; Low, 76 

Second PrRererreD STOCK. 

Week May 29... Sales 2,000 shares High 79% Low 78% 
Week June Sw ee Sales 6,000 shares High 85 Low 79 
Week June 12... Sales 1,790 shares High &%4 Low 82 
Week June 19 Sales 1,110 shares High 84 Low 82% 
Week June 26 Sales 600 shares High 83 Low 24 

For the year—High, §& June 4; ‘Low, 67%, Feb. 2s. 

Last year—High, Low, 42 

Six Per Cent. CERTIFICATES 

Week May 29 Sal roo certs. High 10454 Low 104% 
Week June 5... Sales 137 certs. High 10454 Low 104% 
Week June 12... Sales 146 certs. High 105 Low 104% 
Week June 19... Sale 84 certs. High 105% Low 105 
Week June 26 Sales 79 «€certs. High 105 Low 104% 


CHANGE OF NAME OF COMPANY. 


Tue board of directors of the Trenton Rubber Manufacturing 
Co. have changed the name of the corporation to Thermoid Rub- 


ber Co. One reason is that the old title was a misnomer, since 
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the factory is not actually located in Trenton, but in Hamilton 

township, near that city. It is thought that by having a more dis- 

tinctive title for the company than one based upon the name of 

a locality its products may also be given greater individuality. 

The company express the conviction that the name “Thermoid” 

will become a synonym of “best” in all mechanical rubber goods, 
FIRE IN A RUBBER FACTORY. 

Part of the works of the Trenton Rubber Manufacturing Co., 
located in Hamilton township, just east of Trenton, New Jersey, 
was destroyed by fire early on the morning of June 26. The por- 
tion destroyed was that known as the old part. Good service 
was rendered by the company’s fire apparatus, which had the 
assistance of the Trenton fire department and the fire equipment 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad shops nearby. The departments 
damaged were those used for the manufacture of pneumatic and 
solid tires, rubber reclaiming and pressed goods. The main por- 
tion of the mill was saved, embracing the power plant, mill and 
calender rooms, hose and belt departments, receiving and ship- 
ping departments, goods warehouse, and chemical laboratory. 
The factory was closed only during the day of the fire. Tem- 
porary equipment was installed for some departments and with 
very few exceptions goods have been manufactured, orders filled, 
and the entire business conducted without interruption. It is 
stated that the inventory in progress will show a loss probably 
not exceeding $40,000 or $50,000. Orders have been placed for 
new machinery, and plans are under way for the erection of a 
large fireproof, concrete and steel building, to replace the burnt 
departments, and while about it the company decided to mate- 
rially increase the size of their plant by putting up a building 
100 x 120 feet, two or three stories high, which will give em- 
ployment to 75 or 100 additional men, when completed. The 
name of the company, by the way, has just been changed to 
Thermoid Rubber Co. 

BOSTON BELTING CO. 

Tere has been no change as yet of officers of the Boston 
3elting Co. in consequence of the death of President Forsyth, 
reported on another page of this issue. At a recent meeting of 
the board Thomas A. Forsyth was chosen as a director to fill 
the vacancy caused by the death of his brother. Francis H, 
Stevens continues to be president pro tem, and this organization 
is expected to continue until the annual meeting, late in the 


year. 
NEW ENGLAND RUBBER CLUB—OUTING. 


THE yearly midsummer outing of the New England Rubber 
Club is scheduled for Tuesday, July 13. Arrangements have 
been made for securing for this purpose the Riverside Recrea- 
tion Grounds, in Weston, on the Charles river. The program 
will include golf, baseball and other games, and water sports, 
followed by a banquet in the evening. 

MEXICAN RUBBER BURNED. 

ECENT forest fires in the hot country of Vera Cruz and 

Oaxaca have been more destructive than any within the 
memory of people living in the sections affected, according to 
reports which come out of the rubber planting districts. There 
had been no rain for several months, and the undergrowth on 
plantations was parched and dry, Not only have many rubber 
trees been injured or destroyed which were nearing a tappable 
age, but much sugar cane has been burned, and even timber 
has been injured. For the most part the full details of losses 
have not reached the headquarters in the United States of the 
various rubber planting companies, but the hope is entertained 
that the losses were less serious than indicated in the reports 
telegraphed from Mexico. The belief seems general that even 
where rubber fields have been swept by the fire, the roots of the 
trees will be found alive and that .new vigorous trees may be 
expected to grow up from these. 
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Rubber Lined Cotton Fire Hose. 


HERE was a time when rubber-lined cotton fire hose was 

T produced by coating one side of a flat woven fabric, similar 

to a cotton belt fabric, with rubber, and afterward riveting 

the edges together so as to make a hose tube. Later, the same 

kind of hose was made by riveting the edges of uncoated fabric, 

lining the fabric tube so produced by drawing a rubber tube 
through it, and steaming the two tubes together. 

Earnest endeavors were made to produce a rubber-lined cotton 
fire hose with the aid of seamless multiple fabrics woven on 
straight looms. But difficulties of producing a satisfactory hose 
fabric tube which would sustain high pressures by weaving it in 
an unnatural flat form were found to be inherent in the process, 
and when circular woven fabrics appeared the flat hose process 
was abandoned. 

When the “Eureka” circular woven hose was brought out the 
patents on such fabrics were infringed by parties who claimed 
that the patents were invalid, on the ground that as seamless 
multiple fabrics had been produced on straight looms, no inven- 
tion was required to produce similar fabrics on a circular loom. 
After comparing the merits of the two methods of producing 
seamless fire hose fabrics—namely, by weaving in expanded 
form such as hose assumes when in use, or in flat form, so that 
fabric is necessarily distorted when in use—a United States cir- 
cuit court decided that the circular method of weaving was so 
far superior to the flat that the advantages entitled the inventor 
“to the benefits of all good results,” and (to quote from the de- 
cision) “that this is considerable is evidenced by the fact that 
fire hose thus constructed has driven all the older forms from 
the market.” The victory of the circular method was so com- 
plete that there were no more efforts to produce a flat woven, 
multiple hose fabric for many years. 

In October, 1875, a section of Eureka fire hose was tested to 
700 pounds without injury—a strength before unknown in fire 
hose—and immediately after a similar section was submitted 
with a proposal to supply 5,000 feet to the New York fire de- 
partment. As the facilities of the company at that time were 
limited, the proposal was made for but 5,000 feet, though the 
department had advertised for a larger amount, but the ad- 
vantages of the hose over the leather, riveted cotton, and rubber 
hose then in use were so evident that not only was the 5,000 feet 
ordered, but additional orders were given for Eureka with suffi- 
cient time allowance to permit of its production. The reputation 
of Eureka hose was at once established. 

In 1876, after an investigation of the merits of various kinds 
of fire hose, a special board of naval officers recommended that 
“Paragon” hose, a hose similar to Eureka except that it is of 
one ply less, should be adopted as the navy department standard. 
As a result Paragon was used exclusively by the navy depart- 
ment until 1885, when it was represented to the government that 
one maker should not have a monopoly of naval hose trade, and 
the business was thrown open to public bidding. During the nine 
years that Paragon was supplied there was no complaint what- 
ever from the department of unsatisfactory hose—a condition 
which has not always prevailed since. 

Eureka and its companion Paragon since 1875 have gone into 
all sections of the United States and Canada, and the name 
“Eureka” is well and favorably known in various parts of Cen- 
tral and South America, and of Europe, Asia, Africa and Aus- 
tralia. Hose of the same make is also extensively used by rail- 
roads and other large corporations. Not only have these brands 
been used so extensively, but by reason of their cost of manu- 
facture and superior quality have brought good prices, proving 
that it was merit and not initial cheapness that brought the de- 








mand. 


In 1903 appeared the first so-called “high grade” fire hose 
specification of the New York fire department, and with the 
advent of such specification came an era of trouble with hose in 
the department. This specification imposed as a condition that 
a piece of rubber tubing 2 inches long should be capable of 
stretching to 14 inches; then when immediately released and a 
new 2 inches marked, this 2 inches should stretch to 14 inches, 
and after being held for ten minutes and released, the marks 
should return within ten minutes to within 2% inches of each 
other. In more or less modified forms those requirements con- 
tinued for several years. When the first specification referred to 
was issued the Eureka Fire Hose Manufacturing Co. wrote con- 
cerning it: 

We have received the New York hose specifications. The rubber 
specification is extraordinary. It does not seem fair that hose makers 
should be required to guarantee hose for a term of years, and yet to 
put into it linings in which they lack confidence. To produce the extra- 
ordinary degree of elasticity and resilience that this specification de- 
mands, considerations of durability and adaptability of the rubber for 
hose lining purposes must be made subservient to the necessity of pro- 
ducing tubes that will comply with excessive laboratory requirements. 
- + + To meet the requirements of the New York specification will 
lead to no gain in quality, and indeed, to the probability of a decrease 
in durability, beside which we would be using a tube which has never 
withstood the test of long and severe service, and about the lasting 
qualities of which we would therefore know comparatively little. 

This letter may now be considered historic, as it was prophetic 
at the time of its issue. It is a fact that most of the criticisms of 
hose supplied by leading manufacturers to the New York fire de- 
partment under the so-called high grade specifications were caused 
by the compliance of such manufacturers with arbitrary and 
unpractical requirements—a compliance that invariably increased 
the cost of producing the hose with injury to the product. The 
original belief of hose manufacturers, with a rubber lining tube, 
no matter how good the quality of rubber compound may be, is 
liable to be injured by a vulcanization that will insure a strict 
compliance with stretch and return requirements that existed for 
several years in New York department specifications, is con- 
firmed by the experience of the department with rubber linings 
made to conform to that specification. 

If a manufacturer, rather than to decline bidding for hose con- 
tracts in the New York department, consented, no matter how 
reluctantly, to furnish hose under such specifications, he was of 
course, legally responsible for any defects that might develop, 
even though they were directly due to strict compliance with 
terms of specification that such manufacturer had protested 
against, but certainly there is some question as to his moral 
obligation, especially when it is considered that he would have 
preferred to furnish hose that he knew to be right, and which 
would have brought him credit instead of criticism, and which 
would also have cost less to produce than the hose which he 
was compelled to furnish by specification requirements. 

When it is sometimes claimed that rubber fire hose possesses 
certain advantages over cotton hose, it evidently is forgotten that 
the hose most largely used in the best fire departments prior to 
the introduction of Eureka hose was rubber, and that it was 
chiefly in competition with rubber hose that Eureka made its 
success during its earlier years; and also that Eureka was re- 
ceived and used with equal favor in the warm weather of the 
South and the cold, wintry seasons of the North. It was cer- 
tainly not simply because “the rubber hose cost appreciably more 
than cotton rubber lined hose” that rubber hose was so largely 
superseded, for in those early days Eureka was a high-priced 
hose. The rubber hose of those times, it may be added, was gen- 
erally a first class article of its kind, made by manufacturers who 
aimed to produce the best hose that could be produced. 











With regard to other forms of cotton hose than a multiple 
woven fabric—which is composed of two or more plies so dis- 
tinct as to permit the removal of one without injury to another, 
and yet are all woven together into a solid homogeneous fabric 

it 1s not possible, even with the best machinery, to secure such 


uniformity of separately woven fabrics as is regularly secured 


by weaving all plies simultaneously by one operation of the 
loom. In the case of the solid woven hose in case the other 
ply becomes cut, the edges are bound down to the inner ply and 
do not readily fray out. Again, the binder warps of solid woven 
hose serve to carry any dampness that there may be in the inner 
ply to the outer surface, thereby accelerating the drying of the 


Some years ago a prominent fire chief expressed surprise at the 
extent of the plant employed by the Eureka Fire Hose Manu- 
facturing Co. for the antiseptic treatment of hose, and the 
proof, which the great cost of maintaining such a plant affords, 
that the company does not consider the antiseptic treatment of 


hose merely a talking point for salesmen. The company’s anti- 
septic department occupies more than 20,000 square feet of floor 
area; it has an extensive equipment of dry rooms, and machines 
and appliances for handling the hose during the processes, and 
employ a considerable force, night and day, to do its work. It 
consumes a large amount of expensive materials. The company 
antiseptically treats all of its fire hose. 

The process employed by this company protects the fabric 
by removing the elements within the cotton that tend to its 
decay, so that fabrics treated by it are softer and lighter than 
before treatment, in contrast with some so-called waterproof and 
antiseptic treatments, which not only stiffen the fabrics, but add 
to their weight by saturating them with a lot of low-priced 
materials. More than 34 years’ trial of the Eureka processes 
have demonstrated that hose receiving ordinary fire department 
care is effectually protected by them against rot and mildew 


A CRUDE RUBBER LAWSUIT. 


A CASE decided recently in the supreme court of New York— 

a suit brought by an importer of rubber against a manu 
facturer, to enforce a contract for the sale of raw material— 
embodied some points of a nature to be of interest to the trade 
generally. The case was tried before a jury, which gave a 
verdict for the plaintiff. Counsel for the defendant moved to 
have the verdict set aside, when the judge called for briefs, 
rendering some weeks later a decision in which the motion was 
denied 

The defendant questioned the jurisdiction of the court in a 
case involving a “foreign” corporation, and both parties to this 


action were corporations of other states. The court construed 
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the New York statute differently, however, and was guided by 
precedents, involving cases where one or both litigants were 
foreign corporations. 

Ihe court’s jurisdiction was further questioned on the ground 
that if any contract did exist for the sale of rubber in this 
case, it was not made within New York, and that any action 
growing out of such contract should be in the state where it 
was made. The court held that this action did not grow out 
of the making of the contract, but out of its breach, which oc- 
curred in New York. The plaintiff contracted to deliver 15 
tons of rubber “ex dock, New York,” and the failure of the 
defendant to accept it there constituted a breach of contract. 
Where the contract was made was immaterial. 

A further claim of the defendant company was that its offi- 
cial alleged to have made the contract in question—though 
president of the corporation—lacked authority to purchase sup- 
plies without the codperation of the treasurer, this being one 
of the provisions of the corporate by-laws. Counsel for the 
plaintiff said, in his brief: 

The general understanding in the business world, to-day, is that the 
president of a corporation, in the absence of specific notice to the contrary, 
may be regarded as possessing such authority to bind his company as the 
name of his office would naturally lead one to suppose he possessed. He is 
generally regarded as being at the head of the company. 

The brief quoted from a decision confirmed by the New York 
court of appeals in which it was held: 

It is well settled that a business corporation cannot by its by-laws so limit 
the power of its executive officers that the corporation shall not be liable 
for ordinary engagements made by such officers in the transaction of the 
company’s business with those who have no knowledge of such limita 
tion - - - and in the absence of express notice, a person dealing with such 
corporation is entitled to assume that in the ordinary transaction of its 
business the president is authorized to act for it and the corporation is 
liable for contracts made in the conduct of its business 

The court in the case under review decided in accordance 
with this precedent. 

The style of contract submitted by the plaintiff company as 
the basis of its action was that customary in the sale of crude 
rubber in the United States, in which the importer or broker, 
on a printed form, delivers to the buyer a memorandum of the 
grades and amount sold, price, and conditions of delivery and 
payment. It is not usual for the buyer to confirm such con- 
tract, but the defendant asserted that in the absence of such 
confirmation no legal contract existed. The court held, how- 
ever, that the memorandum of sale referred to, together with 
certain correspondence which ensued in this case, constituted a 
valid contract, no particular form being essential. 





Senn for Index (free) to Mr. Pearson's “Crude Rubber and 
Compounding Ingredients.” 


Review of the Crude Rubber Market. 





HE entries at the port of Para for the crop year which ends 
with this date, of rubber of all grades (including caucho) 


appear to have been as large as in any former year, if not 
exceeding all records. The figures for the last year are available 
only to June 28, and it is possible that the remaining days of the 
month brought into Para enough rubber to bring the total for the 


twelve months up to or beyond the record figure of 1906-07. The 


official returns for several years past have been- 


IQOI-O2 .....++.++-fONS 30,000 1905-00 weeees ehOMS 34,490 
1902-03 : SE OD osivevesccecscxs See 
1903-04 .... senncens SRD PIG cs cceveniccccavas 36,650 
a eer .. «+ 33,060 1908-09 @ 37,970 


{a—To and including June 28.] 
Whatever interest these figures may possess from any other 
point of view, they afford no guide to the tendency of prices from 


year to vear. Else the large production of the past season might 
indicate a decline in prices, whereas the quotations at this date 
are far above those reported at any other period in the history of 
the trade. While on the subject of the production of the Amazon 
regions, one suggestion that has been heard may have some per- 
tinence, namely, that the steady advance in the consuming markets 
for some months past has stimulated shipments from the seringaes 
to such an extent as to leave smaller stocks than usual upriver. 
In this event the trade will be obliged to depend wholly upon 
stocks already shipped from the Amazon while awaiting the next 
crop, the first returns from which are not due much before the 
end of summer. 

As this paper goes to press cables from London indicate prices 
there as high as 6s. 3%d.@6s. 4d. [—$1.54] for Para rubber, and 
as high as 7 shillings [—$1.70.3] for plantation, smoked. 





Juty 1, 1909.] 
Following are the quotations of New York for Para grades, 
one year ago, one month ago, and June 29—the current date: 


June 29. 
I40@I4I 


PARA. 
Islands, fine, new......... 


July 1, ’o8. 
87@ 8&8 


June I, ‘09. 
131@132 


Islands, fine old.......... mone here 132@133 143@144 
Upriver, fine, new........ ‘ 93@ 94 134(@135 147@148 
Upriver, fine, old.......... G5@ 96 135(@136 149@I50 
Islands, coarse, new....... 4@ 45 664%@ 67 68@ 69 
Islands, coarse, old........ none here 70@ 71 71@ 72 
Upriver, coarse, new...... 64@ 65 98k@ 99 104@I105 
Upriver, coarse, old....... none here nonehere none here 
CE cctreeeiuanieteans” -oeenadas 77@ 78 80@ 81 
Caucho (Peruvian), ball.. 50@ 51 87@ 88 94@ 95 
Caucho (Peruvian), sheet. . 62@ 63 76@ 77 80@ 81 


Ceylon (plantation), fine sheet 103@104 135@136 155@I56 


AFRICAN. 
Popori ball, prime....110@111 = Massai, red ......... 106@107 
Lopori strip, prime... —@— Soudan niggers ...... 10I@102 
Aruwimi seawacnane (ee QRRROUOUIE GED iscvcs 74@ 75 
Upper Congo ball, red.tog@105_ - Benguela ............ 67@ 68 
| Pear. —@— Madagascar, pinky o8@ 99 
Siera Leone, Ist AGCTR TS ck ccccewccs 22@ 23 

SEN ab écastesans 106@107 

CENTRALS. 
Esmeralda, sausage 90@ 91 Mexican, scrap ...... 89@ 90 
Guayaquil, strip ..... 77@ 78 Mexican, slab 65@ 66 
Nicaragua, scrag .... 87@ 88 Marigabeira, sheet 61@ 62 
Panama eee ) A ee 34@ 35 

East INDIAN. 

err ee 95@ 96 Borneo 35@ 45 
PUN. acbanenneda 4%4@ 


Late Para cables quote: 
l 


Per Kilo 


Islands, fine ......-6$900 Uprivers, fine .. . -8$000 

Islands, coarse seceeee §go00 Upriver, coarse ......... 5$500 

EOD ccccsscccsces SSE 

New York Rvupser Prices ror May (New Rvupser). 
1909 1908. 1907. 

Upriver, GRE cccccccscvcces 1.26@ 1.35 83@.94 1.12@1.16 

Upriver, coarse .......seeseeees 906@ .o8 s8@.65 88@ 2 

Fotamds, GME .ccccccccccsscscess 1.23@1.31 .80@.90 1.10@1.15 

Islands, coarse ....... 50@ .07 .43@.48 .62@ .67 

COMOEE occccccccseccccccececess 69@ .78 .48@.57 -70@ .72 

New York Rupper Prices ror Aprit (New Rvusper). 
1909. 1908. 1907. 

Cyertver, Gee ccicecssccecsseses 1.21@1.26 .78@.84 1.15@1.18 

CIOTEUOT, CORTES ccccccocses 92@ .96 55@.s58 -91@ .94 

BeUEGe, GME ccscccccccecesese 1.18@1.23 -75@.80 1.14@1.16 

MERRER, CORSED cocvescossccece s6@ .so .42@.44 .66@ .68 

CRED cccccccesecccessseveces 63@ .69 .44@.48 -71@ .72 
New York. 

In regard to the financial situation, Albert B. Beers (broker 

in crude rubber and commercial paper, No. 68 William street, 


New York), advises as follows: “The demand for commercial 
paper has continued good during June, but the supply in the 
limited, and the best have 


well 


has been rather names 
14% 
per cent 


Rotterdam. 


THE new supply of Congo rubber, 


rubber line 


sold at 4 per cent., and those not so known at 


sas 


mentioned in our last report, 
same consisted 
of about kilo- 
grams Congo of various grades and was sold on June 2 by public 
number of 


has arrived and been placed on the market. The 
18,500 kilograms Upper Congo and about 2,500 
There an active demand, a large 
firms made bids and the competition was keen, all the lots being 


inscription. was 
taken at prices averaging from 3 to 4 per cent. above the appraised 
value. Two small lots Java plantation rubber, total weight 650 
kilograms, of good but not quite prime quality, were offered at 
the same time and found purchasers at about 10 per cent. above 
their appraised value. A further lot of about 600 kilograms of 
somewhat inferior quality will be placed on the market on the oth 

Balata.—Some Surinam leaf, spot goods, changed hands, and 
the old crop season can now be considered exhausted. The first 
small arrivals of the new crop, shipped under contract, are ex- 
There were no arrivals of 

A. KNOTTENBELT & CO. 


pected within the next few days. 
Venezuela block. 


Rotterdam, June 8, 1909. 
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Statistics of Para Rubber (Excluding Caucho). 
























































New York. 

Fine and Total Total Total 
Medium. Coarse. 19009. 1908. 1907. 
Stocks, April 30..tons 384 1s = 543 357 277 
Arrivals, May ...... 554 508 = 1062 1506 1175 
Aggregating ...... 938 667 = 1605 1863 1452 
Deliveries, May ..... 816 Gos = 1481 1493 1083 
Stocks, May 31..... 122 621 = 184 370 369 

PARA. ENGLAND. 
: 1909. 1908. 1907. 1909. 1908. 1907. 
Stocks, April 30...... tons 935 1040 510 720 2005 950 
ty) a ae 1370 1955 1765 830 700 gI0 
Aggregating ......... 2305 2005 2275 1550 2705 1860 
Deliveries, May ........ 1750 2360 1670 950 II110 800 
Stocks, May 31....... 555 635 605 600 1595 1060 
; ee 1909. 1908. 1907. 
World’s visible supply, May 31...... tons 2,367 3,469 3,091 
Para receipts, July 1 to May 31.......... 29,040 28,420 30,460 
Para receipts of Caucho, same dates..... 7,540 6,370 5,960 
Afloat from Para to United States, May 31 481 750 498 


Afloat from Para to Europe, May 31.... 


African Rubbers. 


New York Stocks 


542 424 835 


(1n Tons). 


FONUATY 1, 1908.00.00 000000 156 October 1, 1908......... 134 
See 224 November 1............ 134 
?  Rinvcceh onnunw vanes 25 4DDOCOMIREE f...cic ds cesccs 179 
ME Beacatdkesneteunawe? 201 January I, I909......... 156 
SY Wicnddsiatca ken lacuaareen at ae ee 157 
June 1 By FOO. Bia vcawciasciecds 200 
rete as aig alee e ioe ; Se eects 178 
OS a ree a = ease 268 
a eer a ah See ane 156 
Liverpool. 


Wittiam Wricut & Co. report [June 1]: 


Fine Paré.—With declining receipts and more trade demand, especially 
from America, a large business has been done at advancing prices, and the 
price of fine has advanced fully 34d. per pound. All present appearances 
point to a still further advance in values, as the Manaos price is above the 
parity of price ruling here, with an active demand New York is also 
strong and active. Until the receipts of the new crop make themselves felt, 
there does not seem much likelihood of any decided fall in values. 


Rubber Receipts at Manaos. 


DurinGc April and ten months of the crop season for three 


Scholz & Co.]: 


years [courtesy of Messrs 


— APRIL — ———J uty-ApriL.———_, 

909 1908 1907 1908-’9. 1907-8. 1906-'7. 

Rio Purus-Acre . , 545 43 634 8,412 8,561 7,880 
Rio Oe rr 14! 30 8 2,935 2,898 3,273 
8 Eres 8 541 87 3,966 3,930 4,633 
Rio Jav 1 Iquitos of 72 15 2.414 2,496 2,811 
Ri Solimées .. 29 48 980 1,107 903 
Rio Negro 7 77 555 541 603 
SOM. &kcss 69 47¢ 2,0€ 9,261 19,533 20,103 
Caucho 78 792 7 5,820 5,439 4,588 
Tota 2,268 Bre 25,081 24,972 24,691 


Rubber Scrap Prices. 


LATE New York quotations—prices paid by consumers for car- 


load lots, per pound—show an advance since last month: 

Old rubber boots and shoes—domestic............... O4@ 9% 
Old rubber boots and shoes—foreign................ O4@ 9% 
Pneumatic bicycle CFOS. ccc O3af@ 6! 
Automobile tires 634 6 
Solid rubber wagon and carriage tires............... 7 @7% 
White trimmed rubber ........... watchin scsi oa a 
ee ee 
Be I go ois on neat wR Walacmaene dine 4%4@ 4% 
Garden hose ..... iis aaa es Lessee 22@ 2Y¥ 
Fire and large hose 4@ 3% 
IE. kansas wkionnea I'4@ 1% 
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New York Comme rcial 








June 4.—By the steamer Demstan, from Manaos and Para: 


New York Commercial 


PARA RUBBER VIA EUROPE. 





=i the Caermania=Liverpool: 


By the Campania 


OTHER NEW YORK ARRIVALS. 


—By the Mensenillex 


New York Commeretoi Co 





IMPORTS FROM PARA AT NEW YORK. 
[The Figures Indicate Weights in Pounds.] 


May 25.—By the steamer Horatio from Mandaos and Para: 
Coarse. Caucno. Tora. 


50,600 1,700 = 232,700 
42,900 33,300 = 101,900 
21,900 23.400 = 79,800 
9,400 8,400 = 57,000 
31,700 sn aees = 54,600 
33,000 = anaes = 43,700 
S7.CO Ss ce cee = 17,800 





207,300 66,800= 587,500 


96,700 49,600 = 446,600 
61,100 12,200 = 240,900 


May 26.—By the Panama==Colon: 
G Amsinck & Co...cccccese 


Mecke & Co 
Roldan & Van Sickle 


May 26.—By the Knutsford=Maccio: 


A. D. Hitch & Co 


May 26.—By El Dia=Galveston: 
Continental-Mexican Rubber Co.. 


May 27.—By the Antilles=New Orleans: 


Silverstein & Kellog 
Manhattan Rubber Mfg. 
. T : 


G. Amsinck & Co 


May 28. By the Me-xic 
Harburger & Stack........... 


H. Marquardt & Co 


lward Maurer 
For Akron, O 


June 1.—By the Cavo 


New York Commercial 
A. C 


H. Rossback & Bros........ 
, & | rere 


JUNE 1 By the Vigilancia 


Edward Maurer 


June 1.—By the Denve 


Poel & Arnold... 


Junge 1.—By the Joachem—C 
pO |S EE eee 


Mecke & Co.. 


Roldan & Van Sickle. 


A. Sentes B& Coe ccoccee 


S. Sambrade 
Brandon 


June 2.—By El Pas 


Continental-Mexican 


Jung 2.—By the Advance=( 
Peeee Clee Ceicccccecscecs 
Demarest Bros. & Co..... 
Roldan & Van Sickle.... 


Elias & Abdoa.......... sites 
G, Ameainelk & Co. .cccccccccese 
H. Mann & Co bbsdibetere babes 


ponte 4.—By the Lincoln=Hamburg: 


George A. Alden & Co..... 
June 5.—By the Yumuri 
Edward Maurer ......ssesee. 


Interior Points 


June s.—By the Monterey= 
Harburger & Stack........... 
Strube & Ultze .......eeeeees 
. i. Tibbals & Co... .cccees 
ee? 2s Ge sescceeneeses 
Isaac Kubie & Co.......cecee 
General Export Co. .....+e0. 
Marquardt & Co........ 
American Trading Co...... 


_ June > 3y the Allianca—Colon: 


Amsinck & Co.......ee0- 
Mecke & Co........ coccccece 


Fidanque Bros. & Co... 


Meyer Hecht .....ccccccscces 
June 9.—By the Brazos=Galveston: 
Poel & Arnold ....... 


General Rubber Co.. 
A. T. Morse & Co... 


€. : 
Edmund Reeks & Co 


67,700 
69,300 
$3,500 

2,000 
10,600 





_ York Commercial Co. 


kt Rubber ces 
Cc 


Edmund Reeks & Co... 
rl & Van Sickien. 














Isaac Kubie Giivestinotsusdees 
May 29.—By El Cid=G 


’oel & Arnold noseevenewessen, 
June 16.—By the Aug. 


TN Se Eee 


BS BGG cececssscesss 


Rubber Co 


Rossback & Bros.. 
h & Co. 


— Mann & Co.. 
S. Sambrade & pa 
Cortessoz & Co.... 


Juns 21.—By El Paso—Galveston: 
Continental-Mexican Rubber Co. * 


June 21.—By the Comas=New Orleans: 
A. T. Morse & Co. 
Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Co.... 

AFRICAN. 

May 22.—By the Victoria—Hamburg: 

CB. cwsceccccccscccs 


S. Sambrade.........+. 


General Rubber 


151,800 360,900 
June 14.—By the steamer Cearense, from Manaos and Para: 


106,700 
38,900 
160,000 
94,400 
51,800 


2,300 
14,500 
1,800 


470,400 


June 9.—By the Antilles=New Orleans: 


Graham | Hinkly & Ge... - 


: -By El Monte=Galveston: 
Continental-Mexican Rubber Co. 


Sarnia—Greytown: 


B SOMe cccccccs 








’oltaire=Bahia: 
y York Commercial Co 
y the Merida—Frontera: 
Hi arburge r & Sti ack. pbeéuenseee 


the Colon=Colon: 
Piza Nep ews. & Co 


ar the Cienfuegos=Tampico: 


“York Commercial Co 
14.—By the Momus=New Orleans: 


Manz —— 


June 18.—By El Cid=Galveston: 
Continental-Mexican Rubber Co 
sie 19.— gg the Morro Castle=Mexico: 


“Je NE 19. o—Iy the DyroumBahle: 


New York Commercial Co. 


June 21. i the Panama—Colon: 
Lok Go & Co.... 


Kulembampt CBcevcce 


eee eeeeee 








82,500 = 1,064,500 


WU 





ll 


Willem=Colon: 
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RUBBER FLUX 


4 

No. 17. Particularly adapted to softening No. 48. For fluxing pigments in compound- 
material for tubing machine. Almost univer- | ing. A valuable adjunct to the manufacture of 
sally used for waterproofing wire. moulded goods as it DOES NOT BLOW UNDER CURE. 








WRITE FOR PRICES. 


) y, 
WE ARE OFFERING SCRAP RUBBER 
AT LOW PRICES 
























st DE 
AN a 
Fw 
OLD RUBBER 









“\ Theodore Hofeller & Company 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


WE SOLICIT YOUR INQUIRIES 


One that under chemical analysis tests 99.84 per cent. pure; 
that runs absolutely uniform in quality; that did not oxidize 
when subjected to the elements for three years on the roof 
fg of our factory, although the iron pan in which it was placed 
was so affected that nothing but a few scales of rust was 
left; besides, the pan became so “rubbery” that the cakes 


of Hydro-carbon were not affected by the sun’s rays, in the 
way of causing them to melt and lose their original shape, though the test lasted three summers. With the temperature at 4° F. 
the material has practically the same degree of flexil — as in midsummer. It works best in compounding on red hot mill rolls, 
not sticking as mixed or blended Hydro-carbons do, but instead is absorbed readily by the compound; its use tends to decrease 
the time necessary to mill a batch, in addition to which it is rich in hydrogen and adds that element to a shoddy which is neces- 
sary to insure perfect revulcanization. It is a direct aid to stocks run through a tubing machine and assists in calendering. Fin- 
ished goods of which it 2 a part feel more “rubbery” and have longer life than goods made without it. 
“Pretty near ideal,” you say. Yes, but our MALTHA Hydro-carbon is doing this for some of the largest rubber man- 
ufacturers in this country every day. May we not send you a free working sample to try out and prove it for yourself? Write 


to-day. 


AMERICAN WAX CO., - Boston, Mass., U. S. A, 

















CHARLES T. WILSON 
MEXICAN (Guayule) RUBBER 


I invite inquiries from manufacturers on this rubber. Being the direct 
representative of large producers, I am in position to quote on various 
qualities for immediate and future delivery. 


Telegraphic Address. Office, 46 Cortlandt Street, NEW YORK CITY 


“CRUDERUB” 











Mention The India Rubber World when you write. 
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GUAYULE 


Made by mechanical process only, of strictly fresh shrub. 


No chemicals used. 


PARRA 


The recognized Standard, practically clean, containing less resin and 
having greater tensile strength than any other Guayule. 


DURANGO 


Prepared from high grade “Parra” Guayule, guaranteed uniform, 
washed and dried, ready for use. Vulcanizes easily without special 


compounding. 


CONTRACTS MADE FOR REGULAR WEEKLY 
OR MONTHLY DELIVERIES 


For Samples and Quotations apply to 


FD. MAURER 


97 Water St.. NEW YORK 


Sole Representative of the MADERO interests in Mexico, 
Largest Producers of Guayule Rubber, Operating Nine Factories. 





Mention The India Rubber World when you write. 
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\ by the Evil 
May Bae By the Erika=Lisbon: Foamph Camtet . ccccccsccasecs 11,000 TUNE 3 f 
General Rubber Co...... 56,000 Rubber Trading Co. 7,000 148,¢ June 14.—By the Rannefels=Colombo: 
. ’ £4,0001 A. T. Morse & C 
. ; : im . _- © ¢ On ee eesesesss 
; “¢ 24 By the Arabic—Liverpool: June 16.—By the Carmania=Liverpool: New York Commercial Co..... *10,000 
ak & Aveeld .......... devia rrooo | Poel & Arnold .........++++. 65,000 
edhealhe bebe et ote 4 Comma ce aii & Os... c3.. pe yae00| vs Jt . 14.—By the Lapland=Antwerp: 
— oe 3 > Vaderland ntwery > ie New York Commercial Co "22,5 
9 Bites i en _— June 19.—By the Campania=—Liverpool: Soles | " er “hee ale ears ee 
,00 esl & Aenebl i E 15. jy the Minnehaha—Londo 
May 28.—By the Florida=H " a 
28. 3 y la avre General Rubber °o ad 
paeater & Giiesésaene JUNE 21. By the Clevelas Hambu ] tee eee Pe ais 
ee6 9,000 s » UNE 21 By the St. 1 1 
Gin hb ken & i i y the St. J Londor 
\ - = . 3 & Co...... : 30,000 
[ay 20 By the Campania=Liverpool . T tMossee & Co ese New York Commercial C« 22,500 
Poel & Arnold ...... Rubber Trading Co \. T. Morse & Co "2,506 
May 29 By the Pens ; Hamt W. L. Gough C« Livesey & Co..... * 2.000 * 27,000 
Rubber Trading (¢ 6 JUNE 21 By the Aral verpool JUNE 16 By the Carma Liverpool 
W. L. Gough & Co Q General Rubber Ce 6.000 Poel & Art 1 ) 
JUNE 1 By the Cel ery ] Ru r Import ¢ + JUNE 21 By the Washington=Breme 
Elenerel Setier 6 aa 21.—By the Vaderlas \ntwer Ne York Commercial C« *~ oor 
% “ : . Gough ¢ 10, 
June 1.—By the Zeeland=Antwerp Rubber Trading Co cchene:. ia GuTTA-JELUTONG 
W I Gough (¢ ea , . Raw Products ( “4 % 
\. T. Morse & C 11, , George A. Alden & ( ‘ 58 can ee eee pore 
é I, Heabler & Co.. 
Juni By the Chicag Havr JUNE 22 By the Mexi Bordeaux George A. Alden & Co oo 
A. Alden & Co... sd 1 27 & C & Arnold ,000 
- I Goul ‘ ough ‘ 
By the Caronia=Liverpool re % +S Gough ¢ ,000 93" 
Poel & A ld ; General Rubber Co , June 10.—By the Norman Prince=Singapore 
Genes Manie , (ie TRE A. Alden & Co........ 200,000 
Livesey & C 9 EAST INDIAN. Heabler & Co... 115,000 315,000 
— | ote [*Denotes plantation rubbe 
Jue 4 By th =e plantation ru : GUTTA-PERCHA. 
G. ae ee * 000 May 24 By the St. Louis—Lor May 2: By the Albenga Sing , Pounps. 
oven a Cs > New York Commercial Co..... *22,00 Heabl ne $4 piecesiiae 
Rubber Trading C yp ¢ Poel & Arnold . anecnen “See Pe TR. rede ona SRae asin eirene dein 
JUNE 7 By the Cedri Liverpool May 25 By the Minneapolis=Lond I — a ce CRE ee 
Poel & Arnold.. “> General Rubber C 2,50 eee 
ener Rumer Co eee 90,000 May 2s.—By the Alber a June 10.—By the Bleucher=Hamburg 
weorge A. Alden & ( cote ' : y E. Oppenheim 
Livesey & Co..... WW | Gow Ci. ccccscccice 2 . : bie 
¢ ( George Alden ¢ 4,500 7 0K 
ee a ae : 27 BALATA, 
7 rg—List \ " > } 1 
Prt A , [ay 27 By the Mayestic—Londor May , By tl , 
a eevee 5¢ » Poel & Arnold a ae iy the Grenada=Trinidad 
rem ag aee & Arnold .....cccccccccccccccsesss 15,500| (3, Amsinck & C . 
‘ 4 y he ¢ mn Hambur > 08 . 1. A. Paul 2,500 
7 ee i Ge g May 27 By the Kobinga—Colombo: auli & Co stint ah hes 2,000 4,500 
Rubber Trading Co....... oe \. T. Morse & Co.... * 18,000 June 1.—By the Philadelphia ion: 
uber © Tras red Oi ee Se 18 = * hiladeiphia London: 
0 ” y 2 . Tt Serer ecr ete er eee er 5.500 
luNE 8 —— ee : JUNE 1 By the Philadelphia=Londor t 
Poel & A ] . sina New York Commercial ( ; dined By the Coppename=Demerara 
* & weak pata V 0 ommercia O...+ *39,00 Georg Iden 
\. T. Morse & Co oa Poel & Arnold .......++. “13.5 Se OE eer tan eeekes —— 
George A \lder & « “ ‘ \. T. Morse & Co... : . 13,500 66,000 JUNE 15 By the Surinam olivia: 
rading Co June 1.—By the Minnetaka=:London Fe Europe 3 0 
A yy? By the Blue r—Hambure General Rubber Co 20,000 JUNE 21 By the Mexrico=Havre 
a nome & , 45,000 TUNE I By the Zeeland rj C. P. dos Santos I 
4,006 59,000; A. T. Morse & Co i < 
June 11 By the Louisiana=Havre TUNE By the O 
. ‘ 5 : 7 2 >) 1 ccani 
oe June 2—By the 0 CUSTOM HOUSE STATISTICS. 
June 11 eS Poel & Arnold Port oF New YorK—AprIL 
George A Alden & Ce said ‘ne : H. A. Gould & Co........... * 29,0 Imports > ; Tal 
Poel & Arnold . — Ind a-rubl 372450 yotsns 
; 11,0 44,500 June 7.—By the St. Paul ie ae : seeee 59372505 $4,085,511 
June 12.—By the Amerika=Uar New York Commercial ¢ Gute percha —_ er 
el rnold *<2.c Satta . ) me pio de 
George \ Alden & Co. Poel & <Arnold........ 53,500| Gutta-jelutong (Pontianak). ae : 7 176 a 
Poel & Arnold ; \ —— — 
. * Mees & Co June &.—By the Minnetonka=Londor Total a 
36,000; General Rubber Co. .....-... *40,000 10,200,832 
June 14.—By the Balti General Rubber ( ssencx. BACON Esporss 
General Rubber Co Robinson & Co0......2-eeeeees 7,000 60,50 India rubber 69,010 $58,811 
y , Reclaimed rubber 53,161 4 
TUNE 2 . JUNE 11 By the Guilia=Colomb Rubber scr im ted Rs ge ee 
June 14.—By the Savoie gg beara, siapryic ——— ees ‘+ ee hia 
George A. Alden & Co \. T. Morse & Co. 7.50 - 
Senn 14.~By the Leto TuNE 14.—By the New York=Londor 
d : yy apland—Antwerp . B 
Geek Mien & 4 my re ' New York Commercial C« 55,000 OSTON ARRIVALS. 
Poel & Arnold ........... on Poe 1 x RT fee or a *60,000 May 4.—By the Sachem=Liverpool 
5,000 ares & Co *r0 6 *, } 
“) fee 13,500 118,s00 | George A. Alden & Co. (African)... 5,000 
PARA EXP 
— ORTS OF INDIA RUBBER, MAY, 1909 (IN KILOGRAMS). 
YORK. 
yw > >” > E 
cia es EXPORTERS. Fine Medium. Coarse Caucho Fine Med a = 
E Pinto Alves areeeness oe I 49,162 48,981 3,238 > o&s ose rae er Cauch Torat TOTAL. 
Adsieert H. Alden.......... eee 58,740 22,770 49,810 pres “ys ae73 _— 523,718 
i Marques ancrepiiaee 14,672 32,769 5,149 29,540 7,60 .? wad = one ue 
‘Ateen om a ‘ : WrTTTrrTy 2,210 72,930 one 36,040 cond > on 86,844 pty 
Gordon & C By ietseasedébtddenex deuhen Yieeue anne . seitce 39, 229 ot 48 mip ges ——- 
Gord rx Cog — aaa. » eee eee on ts 9104 20,303 106,429 106,429 
R. Suarez & C . Oita te thats ei 12,685 Ages pei 4,883 43,700 96,256 
. . ees . «€ Deeeereeeeeeeeeeeee ** . . ay 39545 2 717 
Pires, Teixeira & Co. i taone. > tay wre 66,208 66,208 
Mello & Co tttereeeseeces 10,200 — seeeee 13,530 i 68 11 BS peor oer 
7 Oe plait >. oeee SO 1,2 oO s.s 4 
D ae ccc 8 8=«_ Ss #8 owe pice: 2 72 ree Ape 593% 
hy ~wee MB GMccceccecececss 15,330 3,685 1,004 3,720 14,528 25,960 25,900 
hn tess Sgexevensenss wed ace = (eee ges toseee, eeemee) 6 Haeeee 20,019 
Braga Sobriuho & Go. ata eee exc tes aca : , nH are 5,940 
pceetiere, ioc cskedin sass et eee “ltr enee “ececn ie, eur a i Geer oc ae a 5.915 " §,915 5918 
I ae Si = caeed Ceres | eas a 1,863 5 8 ‘586 3,986 3,986 
_ _ pete 241,58 5 20,97 , 5 5 008 me > = 98 
SN Eo ive ca caaeeis cen 4 cits coe — 97,529 513,830 — 12,044 23,782 357,62 genase Pe 
Total, May Se a oS a ee ee ee oe 
. ll: ~~ “ein aiicinalaaaiaalasitecatatinaias 9,751 123,476 07,190 8.686 . mm = “res —_— 
Total. / 4 big 7 497,19 146, 1,168,503 36,701 c . 
Total’ feet. teen e eee ee eeeee 707 343 125,604 619,433 433,941 1,896,321 1o0atet ie: suae aes 1,353,976 2,704,479 
Total. February i : ye77" 134,535 486,099 $23,316 1,930,728 1,044,496 193,071 siaek 8, — Pee a590,008 
a ania 218,475 | range 483,843 2,488,410 869,658 202,450 405,838 615,827 aaeni ms roe 
nie at canines ene J ¢ 218,05 5 39,30 2 eo : ee . 7 4 r 
3 39,3 324,149 ,218,506 1,521,113 154,401 365,351 775,642 2,816,507 nsgees 



























































THE INDIA RUBBER WORLD 


Antwerp. 
RuBBER ARRIVALS FROM THE CONGO. 
May 24.—By the steamer Leopoldville: 


Bunge & Co (Société Générale Africane) kilos 120,000 
(Chemins de fer Grands Lacs) 2,200 
(Société Abir) 600 
(Comité Special Katanga) 4,000 
(Belge du Haut Congo) 1,150 
du Lomami) 2,550 
du Kasai) 103,500 
(Lulonga) 80 
TABLE OF CONTENTS piri 
Editorial: Ez. : —— 
1 y 6,200 
- * - me Ss and : _ r . ° oe ees 3 L & W. 4,000 
1¢€ igh Price of Rubber ° ‘ ° TrTTiTT oe 34: - 

Aérial Navigation and Rubber M. S. 7 

Minor Editorials . ° 

The Rubber System of the Amazon ind aes Rusper Statistics For May. 

Gustav Heinsohn 34 DeraiLs 1909. 1908. 1907. 1906. 1905. 
t ’ siding ] Stocks, April 30..kilos 607,787 717,913 461,573 880,458 635,875 
The Deresination of India-Rubber—III Arrivals in May 515,061 415,404 644,324 656,759 287,333 
Congo sorts ........ 442,008 337,368 557,136 536,564 214,75% 
[ Utilizatior eee = , Other sorts 72,963 78,036 87,188 120,195 72,582 
The Editor’s Book Table Aggregating ,122,848 1,133,317 1,105,897 »$37 923,208 
fe Sales in May 433,610 361,740 352, 576,104 


Picture f R ; é “ one 


[With 5 Illustrations, including a portrait of Governor Coelho 


i ' ; wT ( ntr . . ** 5 - 
Stocks, May 31 680,238 771.5 <2, 2 - 

Progress of Rubber Planting 3 —ew Se ces tl Ne een 

{Lanadron Estates Result \ London Rubber Broker’ ev Arrivals Jan. 1.. 1,973,430 2,144,762 2,281,955 2,728,448 2,220,288 

Dientetion Aesssnerk ~ ongo ; 443,130 1,850,791 1,9: 2,110,079 1,757,649 


7 
530,300 284,971 723 618,369 462,639 


os. } 
ns. ] ——— 


Wit i | 


. - 2,380,07% 2,187,225 2,738,384 2, 5 
The India-Rubber Trade in Great Brita ee Sees 738,384 434545 


in 
Our 


£F, Googp Byam. Detter Zuneed Laatees, . Congest ap Plantation Rubber. 


« 


The Rubber Interest in Europe - ranua EXPORTS FROM THE F 
[ Witl Illustrations. ] . . 
From Ceylon—January 1 to May 17 
Aerial Navigation in Germany ; igi J . hea 3o5 
Recent Patents Relating to Rubber 239,017 
: 167,063 
The Late James Bennett Forsyth 
[With Other Obituar AT ne Portra f t ° 
Gustav Amsinck : _ 
923,511 
Miscellaneous: 3 a 653,233 
th ases 413,834 
From Penang—Jaunary 1 to.April 18: 
982,564 
“Chemism” 7 
Death 
[Increase from 1907 to 1908 for corresponding periods, 97.3 
per cent.; increase 1908 to 1909, 82.4 per cent.] 


Early : ll 7 : , 5 
Mexican Rubber Burne: enceeee secccveces ceeceeee PLANTATION YIELDS (IN PouNDs). 
A Crude Rubber Lawsuit oa soaed erre rr 37 . 
New Features in Tires ; ; " ' ” 1909. 
[With 6 Illustrations Bukit Rajah Rubber Co.: 
Rubber Lined Cotton Hose May 19,723 
; maa Vallambrosa Rubber Co.: 
News of the American Rubber Trade or paves Two months to May 31 34,7206 49,198 
. [With 4 Illustrations. ] Lanadron Rubber Estates: 
n Trade at Aker ereccee Our Goevemn ndent Five months to May 31 62,918 84,666 
ne T Sar ncis Our rrespondent 
Federated (Selanger) Rubber Co.: 
Review of the Crude Rubber Market Cvekenene Two months to May 31 6,780 14,494 
Pataling Rubber Estates Syndicate: 
Five months to May : 25 49,399 
Antwerp. Linggi Plantations: 
Tue regular monthly rubber inscription was set for June 30 May 555 43,000 
Perak Rubber Plantations: 
Iwo months to May 31 c 12,606 
Consolidated Malay Rubber Estates: 
Five months to May 31 
Offered Sold. Kuala Lumpor Rubber C 
29,401 181,086 Eleven months to May 31 172,710 
68,953 41,514 PP.K 
295,354 222,600 rd 3,309 
ng demand and a rise in price of about 
cents per pound]. Plantation Senp for Index (free) to Mr. Pearson’s “Crude Rubber and 


too late for a report in this issue. It was expected that about 
500 tons would be offered. At the preceding sale, on May 27, the 


offerings and sales compared as follows 


Compounding Ingredients.” 


t 








